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THE UNIONIST REVOLUTION. 


“Or the two party programmes, that of the Liberals is, by comparison, 
Conservative, or at least Whiggish ; it is evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary in the constitutional sphere, for it aims at carrying on 
that development of Cabinet Government which has lon n in 
progress. .. . But the policy of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour i is 
now frankly democratic ; ; it would make vast inroads upon the forms 
and even the spirit of the constitution, and it would sweep away most 
of the barriers which still protect property and privilege.” —[A Unionist 
yoo Mr. Sidney Low’s, in the January number of the Fortnightly 


Although in the balance it has left the parties almost un- 
changed, the election which has just closed has more profoundly 
and permanently modified the situation, altered policies, and dic- 
tated lines of conduct and of thought than almost any other ever 
held in this country. 

Twelve months ago, who had heard of the Referendum? It 
has now, for good or ill, become the chosen battle banner of the 
Unionist party. 

Twelve months ago, who dreamed of Federation as a serious 
measure of practical politics? It is to-day the official policy of the 
Liberal party, and stands on the very threshold of achievement. 
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We have picked out these two policies deliberately, and pitted 
them against each other for this reason:—On the collapse of the 
Veto Conference the country found itself confronted by a problem 
of immense complexity, embracing questions far beyond the mere 
relations between the two Houses of Parliament. The Veto Bill 
wag no solution of the problem; apart from a handful of single- 
chamber fanatics it was never offered as a solution, but merely as a 
mearis to enable a solution to be worked out on Liberal lines. The 
vague Rosebery and Lansdowne resolutions, together with the 
countless imitations they brought in their train, offered satisfaction 
in an even lesser degree ; indeed, even the unprejudiced observer 
is forced to the conclusion that their chief end, conscious or un- 
conscious, was to ward off even the possibility of a solution. 

The people, with that quick sense of divination that is so 
marked a feature of our political history, felt the inadequacy of 
both policies. Little was said openly, but there were silent under- 
currents at work, a great mass of opinion moving slowly but pon- 
derously, forcing this new factor into the light of day. The leaders 
on both sides instinctively felt it—they had lost their footing ; they 
were balancing their legs in empty space. Mr. Balfour was the 
first to feel the draught ; at less than five minutes’ notice he com- 
mitted his party to the Referendum. Primarily, it may have been, 
probably was, the “electioneering dodge to sweep Lancashire,” 
which the Morning Post declared it to be; but in essence it was 
Mr. Balfour's answer to the national need for a vaster, more com- 
prehensive solution of the Constitutional problem. 

In the Liberal party, as an academic proposition, Federation, 
or Home Rule All Round, had been sur /e apts for many years. 
Of late months it had advanced considerably beyond that stage, for 
Mr. Munro-Ferguson and Sir Henry Dalziell—surely the strangest 
combination of gallant knight-errants that ever took the field—had 
galvanised it into very active life. But it had never been officially 
endorsed. Messrs. Lloyd George and Winston Churchill are the 
two men on the Liberal side who are most sensitive to changes 
in popular feeling. It was, therefore, not a little significant to find 
them, halfway through the election, starting to preach Federation 
up and down the country. A few days later, in answer to the 
inevitable East Fife heckler, it was accepted by the Prime Minister. 
Here, again, an important, though perhaps hardly conscious, con- 
cession to that great silent pressure of public opinion we have noted. 

No doubt, though party attitudes. have crystallised on these 
forms, there is no great rigidity of outline as yet.. The Referendum 
policy is encumbered with the ridiculous Tariff Reform incubus that 
afforded the excuse for bringing it into the world; Federation is 
still looked at askance by the thousands of excellent people who 
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look at life through Orange spectacles, and believe that any measure 
of devolution means marching through rapine and oppression to the 
dismemberment of the Empire. But these things are mere para- 
sites ; comparison of the two policies themselves is what matters. 


Referendum or Federation ? 


In the first place what is the main factor in the situation which 
it is desired to correct? To state that it is the absurd pretensions 
of the House of Lords is the truth, but it is not the whole truth. 
To say that it is the incompetency of the House of Commons, if 
less apparent, is none the less the truth, but again it is not the 
whole truth. Take both together, and you will reach a fair esti- 
mate of the facts. A wholly or partly hereditary House of Lords, 
with any powers at all (even merely of delay) is not to be tolerated ; 
without any powers it is simply an encumbrance. The House of 
Commons is congested ; it has no time to examine and study mat- 
ters of real imperial importance ; its time is taken up with local 
parish pumps, or with trying to explain to an Irish Nationalist 
member or an English country squire the intricacies of Scots law. 

The Referendum proposes to meet these difficulties by keepng 
the two Houses more or less as they are,? and introducing, as a 
supreme, over-riding authority, a poll of the nation upon every issue 
of grave importance. It does not propose to remedy the broken 
parts of the machine, but to increase its bulk. J proposes to cure 
defects of Parliamentary government by substituting for it 
government by a primary assembly. 


Without hésitation it may be asserted that no proposal so revo- 
lutionary, so antagonistic to the whole spirit of our government, 
the whole genius of our race, has ever been mooted by any British 
statesman. Single Chamber, for which Roseberian eloquence whis- 
pers dramatically that the only remedy is “ Physical Force,” pales 
into nothingness beside this greatest of revolutions. 


It has been said it is democratic; on the bare assertion of its 
democratic character, it won the Unionist party thousands of votes 
at this election. Certainly, it is democratic, grossly, wildly, demo- 
cratic in a sense; it renders possible trumpery appeals to the 
popular vote, not upon broad principles (upon which every true 
democrat is prepared to trust the people’s voice), but upon intricate 
questions of policy and administration, capable of being distorted 
and twisted in presentation; incapable of being understood, © 
grasped, and grappled with by any save experienced, and repre- 


1. Even under the schemes of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Rosebery 
slightly over one-half of the new House of Lords would always be 
Conservative. 
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sentative statesmen. Certainly, the Referendum is democratic— 
just like rock-salt is salt, but no man uses rock salt to his dinner ; 
if he did try it, in sheer nausea he would probably soon cease to 
take salt at all. Mr. Lloyd George made much of the question of 
expense ; it may be an important practical point—it is a mere no- 
thing as compared with the constitutional vice of the thing itself. 
For many centuries the process of building up the British Constitu- 
tion has gone on—there have been many modifications, wany 
struggles, many deep, striking changes. They all tended in one 
direction—to secure on the one hand a free and unfettered decision 
of the people upon broad principles of policy, and on the other, a 
body of men, trained and experienced, ready to work out that de- 
cision into the practical details of every policy, and to deal ac- 
cordingly with every situation as it arises. 

That is the very essence of representative government. That 
is precisely what the Referendum would destroy. 

Switzerland, says Mr. Balfour, never destroyed it. Very true 
—for the excellent reason that Switzerland never had it to destroy. 
Government there has always been by primary assembly, under cne 
form or another, and that is probably the reason why Switzerland 
has never produced a great statesman in her own country. She 
has only produced able administrators, and a few more or less effi- 
cient demagogues of all and no parties to explain the proposals on 
which the referendum is taken. THat may, or may not, be an ideal 
system in a small—withal federated—community like Switzerland ; 
it is an impossible system in an enormous empire like ours. France 
has tasted the Referendum. It was a dream of Napoleon I. It 
was the every-day instrument of government of Napoleon III. At 
no period since 1789 was there less democratic government, less 
liberty of the person or of the press than under the rule of 
“Napoleon le Petit.” The association sufficiently stamps the 
system. Rrepresentative Government in France has not yet re- 
covered from the blow dealt to it by the Referendum, and there is 
not a single politician in France to-day with any claims to serious 
consideration, who would even contemplate for a moment its re- 
vival as an instrument of government. 

Then we are told our Colonies, or some of them, possess it— 
which again is only a half-truth, for they only have it as a guarantee 
against hasty changes in their written constitutions. We have no 
written constitution, therefore the case does not arise. It is prac- 
tically held in reserve as a sword of Damocles over hasty constitu- 
tion-mongers ; an adverse vote would entail the immediate resigna- 
tion of the Cabinet. 

_ The Unionist Referendum proposal not only offers the Tariff 
Reform Budget (surely, by no jugglery of phrases to be construed 
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into a constitutional change!) as a fit subject for a Referendum, but 
lays it down that the result of the popular vote upon it would in no 
wise affect the continuance in office of the administration. 

Nothing could demonstrate more clearly than this the fatal 
effect which the new Unionist policy would -have on cabinet 
government and representative institutions. Employed at first 
merely in rare cases, its operation would soon be extended to every 
measure. of first-class importance; the careful verdict of the 
people’s representatives upon grave and delicate questions would 
be liable at any moment to be ruthlessly overturned by an appeal 
to a people uneducated to and unappreciative of the real issue; 
the government of the day could continue in office the full time of 
a Parliament without check or hindrance. In short, the logical 
conclusion such a policy wodld lead to is that indicated with 
approval by Mr. Blatchford in the C/arion—the setting up of a 
beard of bureaucrats to administer the services and propose legis- 
lation for remit to the people’s vote. 


That may be an admirable method of government ; it is not a 
British method ; it marks a complete reversal of the traditional 
policy of our people. 

As against this Unionist revolution in intention and in fact, 
we have to consider briefly the proposals of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. Some of these, such as the Veto, may be more prominent 
at present than others; but everyone giving the matter one 
moment’s consideration will see that they are all links in a strong 
chain, and that each is connected with and leads up to, the other. 
Out of the many expressions of opinion, official and otherwise, of 
the spokesmen of the Liberal Party, it is possible to gather the 
outlines of the whole policy. It involves four distinct stages :— 


(1) Abolition of the Veto of the Present House of Lords. 

(2) Reconstitution of the House of Lords upon a purely elec- 
tive basis. 

(3) Devolution of all local affairs to local Parliaments in Scot- 
land, England, Ireland, and Wales. 


(4) Reconstitution of the House of Commons by a complete 
redistribution of seats, an extension of the franchise, the abolition 
of plural voting, and payment of members. 

There will be digressions and changes; the operation of 
Women’s Suffrage will in due time demand a settlement ; the ques- 
tion of giving in the re-constituted House of Lords some measure 
of representation to our great self-governing Dominions, and even 
to India, will, no doubt, press itself upon the sympathetic hearing 
of the Cabinet. And obviously the whole programme.cannot be 
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carried, or even worked out, in all its details in one day; but it 
should be possible to pass most of these things within the lifetime 
of the present Government, and in any event they mark out a 
straight broad line of advance for the Liberal army. 

The main point that deserves notice is this: that this policy is 
in every particular in harmony with the whole history of our con- 
stitutional development. It aims at freeing the wheels of the 
representative car, giving it a clear, free run. It is based on de- 
centralisation, which has been the secret of Britain’s power to hold 
what she conquered and acquired, from earliest times. Rome, 
Spain, and Portugal governed from the centre; their empires 
crumbled to pieces. France’s great overseas empire has only 
begun to flourish since the man-on-the-spot has been allowed freer 
play. The great young nations our fathers saw ready to cut the 
painter, we now see clustered loyally round the flag—we trusted 
them. The time has now come for us to extend that great system 
of Imperial Home Rule. The House of Commons is clogged and 
blocked ; imperial matters are dismissed with an idle word in one 
drowsy after-dinner hour ; local drainage in some suburb of Dublin 
causes angry passions to play for weeks upon parties and men. 
Reforms urgently required, emphatically demanded by the Celts of 
Scotland and Wales, are retarded or smothered by the great dead- 
weight of slow-moving English opinion. In her turn England, 
more Conservative, finds herself hustled along too rapidly by Scots 
and Welsh. Ireland at each election repeats with greater emphasis 
her demand for local self-government ; surely had her tear-stained 
history not secured her a right to it, she has bought it with the 
blood of her sons so freely shed for the Empire on many a hard- 


fought field. 
“ Federation and Representation ” form the keynote of Liberal 
policy. “Centralisation and Unrepresentative Government” are 


the ends of Unionist policy. The one is a revolution, the other 
the continued progress of a secular evolution. And the supreme, 
terrible irony of it all is that it is the so-called Conservative Party 
that is urging that frank, unashamed, and greatest of all revolutions. 
In a moment’s madness, to win a few seats in an election, without 
pause for consideration, it finds itself committed, tied hand and foot 
to a policy that, whatever its passing uses, aims deliberately at the 
heart of our constitution. Surely, it is not too late to appeal to the 
thousands of good, staunch, loyal Conservatives for whom this 
policy has no attractions? The country is faced to-day with the 
gravest problems ; something has been smashed in our constitution 
—it must be replaced ; the whole machine must be overhauled in a 
patient, careful spirit. There is a great task of bold, sound, con- 
structive statesmanship set before the country. Better far it 
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should be done in peace, amid the co-operation of all parties, than 
in the din and clash of war against a revolutionary policy like the 
Referendum. But should the appeal fail, and the Conservative 
Party keep on its present course, the great sound common-sense 
of Britain that has never failed her people in any crisis will see to 
it that the Liberal Government, to which she has entrusted the task, 
is given the freedom, strength, and power required to bring it to a 
successful issue against all comers. 


H. J. DARNTON FRASER. 
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ROSEBERY: A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STUDY. 


IT is not difficult to understand hero-worship when the hero dis- 
plays some really heroic characteristic; when he is one in whom a 
great cause finds an articulate voice, or in whom a great move- 
ment becomes concentrated. When a man comes as a great 
messenger to his fellows, howsoever he may be inspired, it is well 
that he should be enthroned in the hearts of those whom he had 
arisen to serve: “It is good that we should honour our great 
men, and our fathers that begat us.” 

In these days it would not be easy to find a parallel to the 
remarkable popularity of Lord Rosebery, but it would be a task 
infinitely greater to show any tangible reason, or to offer any 
substantive justification for that popularity. It has been said that 
it is to his representation and personification of modern super- 
ficiality that Lord Rosebery’s popularity with the man in the street 
is due. His lordship’s place in the public estimation has also been 
attributed to his dramatic speeches—to his power of actuating the 
feelings of the people. In this view there is ‘probably a great 
measure of truth. In earlier civilisations than ours the orator has 
frequently attracted more attention than the practical man; and it 
may be fairly assumed that this peculiarity has not been entirely 
eliminated from our modern civilization. But, be this as it may, 
there can be no manner of doubt that Lord Rosebery has a re- 
markable fondness for seeking to embrace the psychological 
moment, and it is probably through his anxiety to catch the fulness 
of popular feeling at its flood that he has earned the reputation of 
being somewhat sentimental in his emphases. Those who remember 
the great speech which his lordship delivered in the Empire Palace 
Theatre, Edinburgh, when he resigned the leadership of the 
Liberal Party, will be acquainted with the powerful current of 
sentimentality with which the address overflowed. Lightly did the 
noble lord skip over the horrible reality of the massacres in Ar- 
menia, to emphasise the possibilities and probabilities which he 
thought any interference by this country in the affairs of the 


1. Morley on “Gladstone.” 
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Ottoman Empire might entail. The picture of the horrors of an 
imaginary European war was painted in the most lurid colours; 
and the whole speech savoured more of the chimerical than the 
real. On that occasion Lord Rosebery may be said to have 
reached the high-water mark of his fame as an orator. For days 
and weeks the country rang with praise of the patriot, the states- 
man, the great guiding spirit of the Empire. No epithet was 
considered too extravagant to apply to his lordship at the time, 
when he dramatically paddled his own political canoe out of the 
“cross currents” of the Liberal Party. But ere many months had 
passed the incident began to be forgotten, and as for Lord Rose- 
bery, he drifted entirely outside the sphere of practical politics, 
into that region where political chimeras live, move, and have their 
airy being. But let us take another illustration of the fanciful 
element in Lord Rosebery’s mind. On the occasion of an address 
on “ Literature,” to the members of the “ Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution,” the Presidency of which his lordship was elected to 
on the death of Mr. Gladstone, he led his hearers into a flowet 
garden similitude ; he exhorted them to wander through literature 
as they would wander through a beautiful flower garden, plucking 
the literary flowers that pleased their fancies best. Here again 
we see evidence of the same inclination to emphasise the fantastic 
side of things. To stroll through a literary flower garden, plucking 
a literary flower here and a literary petal there, mayhap only to 
toss them away when the fancy is gratified, is not a high ideal of 
literary usefulness. It is an exhortation to develop an interest 
in the purely sentimental side of things; a persuasion to the 
literary idler to indulge his idleness. It is such a habit of mind 
that produces intellectual flabbiness, and encourages superficiality 
and dilettantism in a people. Here, in two speeches on vastly 
different topics, we observe stamped indelibly the same charac- 
teristic—the same tendency to emphasise the sentimental in pre- 
ference to the practical. 


“ Ever let the fancy roam, 

Pleasure never is at home ; 

At a touch sweet pleasure melteth, 
Like the bubbles when rain pelteth; 
Then let winged fancy wander 
Through the thought still spread beyond her ; 
Open wide the mind’s cage door, 
She’ll dart forth, and cloudward soar. 
O, sweet fancy! Let her loose; 
Summer joys are spoilt by use, 

And the enjoying of the Spring 
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Fades, as does its blossoming ; 
Autumn’s red-lipped frontage, too, 
Blushing through the mist and dew, 
Cloys with tasting."2........ 


But sentimentality and superficiality have their limits. A time 
comes when men tire of fancifulness; when the promptings of the 
imagination become subordinated to. the dictates of the higher 
reaches of the mind. At that stage, high platitudes are lost on 
them, for there is a yearning for more sustaining mental nutriment. 
When life presents a more serious aspect; when through the 
presence of circumstances “the times appear out of joint,” and 
men’s social and political interest becomes of a more particular 
character, the period of whimsicality will be seen to be passing 
away. Turning to Lord Rosebery’ recent much-applauded 
utterances, one searches in vain for any deep note of sympathy 
with the interests of the mass of the people. Nor is there much 
evidence of any profound comprehension of the precise nature of 
the stumbling blocks and obstacles which serve to retard social 
and intellectual development among the masses. His lordship is 
distinctly weak on the ethical side. Instead of protesting against 
the inordinate craving for pleasure among the people, to the sub- 
ordination, too often to the exclusion, of the higher ideals of social 
life, he has frequently, by example, as well as by precept, given 
encouragement to the insatiable desire for pleasure, which has so 
great a hold on the working classes at the present time. Lord 
Rosebery’s speeches used to please the mob. His lordship did 
not often chide his followers; he did not tell the workers of their 
degenerate tendencies, nor exhort them to beat down the in- 
fluences which were contaminating their lives. Much as he may 


‘have thought it himself, and much more as his followers may have 


believed it, the necessities of the people, and the requirements of 
the nation have not found in Lord Rosebery an articulate voice. 
Nay, more, his lordship is not fitted to so voice the crying need 
for improvement in political and social life. He has not shown 
that he has a deep apprecation of political science, nor has he 
shown that he fully apprehends the dangers of the political prodi- 
gality and social injustice which has so long existed in this country. 

Some of Lord Rosebery’s tendencies did once show indica- 
tions of a liberal current of thought ; but the current was ill-guided. 
It lacked the assistance of a democratic temperament, and of a 
democratic education. If Lord Rosebery had been attracted more 
in his youth to the philosophical minds of some of his own country- 
men, his whimsicalities might have been better leavened ; his senti- 


2. Keats’s “Ode to Fancy.” 
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mentality might have been tempered; and his liberal current of 
thought might have gained impetus and have secured strength. 
But it is too late now. Lord Rosebery has in recent years got 
more and more out of touch with the common people. He even 
seems to have lost the sympathy he once had with them. Like 
many other men of the upper classes he confuses the well-being 
of the people with the well-being of the well-to-do. He has 
entirely failed to catch up the meaning of the new tendencies which 
during the past decade, have manifested themselves in politics in 
this country. If he sees it, evidently he does not look with much 
favour on the growing determination of the working people to 
have a better time in life. I suppose it is the practical manifesta- 
tion of this determination that Lord Rosebery calls “the end of 
all things.” So long as the working classes and those who repre- 
sent them, expressed any desire for improvement in their condition 
in general terms—that is, in the abstract—he did not mind it. He 
even had a shadow of sympathy with it. But immediately the 
people began to show an inclination to materialise their aspirations 
to a better condition of life, but more especially as soon as the 
political party to which he belonged showed evidence of a wish to 
move definitely towards social reform, Lord Rosebery began to 
get out of touch with it. And thus, step by step, he walked away 
from his old party, because it thought the time had come when 
Liberalism must be interpreted in terms of modern ideas and 
modern necessities. It is strange to hear Lord Rosebery 
speak of himself as a person whose ideas of Liberalism have not 
changed. Most of us who have been influenced by modern 
thought in other fields have wondered that Liberalism remained 
static so long, and we are thankful that it has at last become more 
dynamic. This tendency does not please Lord Rosebery. For 
him it is sufficient to ruminate over a fantastic imperial- 
ism, and a whimsical notion of national efficency, without 
regard to the primary social elements on which alone a 
great and lasting empire can be founded, and on which alone a 
well-equipped people can be maintained. Phantoms of Cromwell 
and Mirabeau and Napoleon haunt Lord Rosebery, but the real 
characters of these great men have had little influence on him 
Only the glamour of the men really touched him. He is our 
great dilettante, and it is solely because of this that he will be 
long remembered. It will be said of him in the future that he was 
too fond of popularity—too fond of the limelight; that he was 
never impressed by any great cause; never a fighter against any 
wrong done to the helpless: He is still admired by a large num- 
ber of the upper and middle classes, They think he will espouse 
their cause now that he has finally abandoned the cause of the 
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poor. But he will do as little for the upper and middle classes 
as he did for the poor. He is no use to anybody; never was any 
use to anybody. He humbugs the country, and deludes himself. 
He is the phosphorescence on the political water, the will-o’-the- 
wisp on the political landscape, “the aurora borealis”® in the 
political sky.” 


ROBERT GUNN DAVIS. 


. Lerd Balfour of Burleigh once referred to Lord Rosebery as the 
puntos: mello. 
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RULE BY REFERENDUM. 


No event has a more disturbing effect upon the sense of propor- 
tion than a General Election, and the distortion of view it deve- 
lops continues for a considerable time. When the shout and the 
vote by which it is followed is over, the period for reflection is 
supposed to have arrived, and the few serious persons who, owing 
to their official position, or sense of duty, desire to understand the 
meaning of the recent polls, are now at work on that problem. If 
calm reasoning was to be expected there could be only one opinion 
as to the verdict. It was plainly in favour of compromise on what 
is somewhat vaguely called the Constitutional question. The pre- 
ponderance of opinion was undoubtedly in favour of a reformed, 
but of a real Second Chamber. By giving a vote which was prac- 
tically even, and leaving parties where they were, the electors gave 
expression to that desire for stable impartiality an Upper House 
is supposed to provide. In other words, the decision was not that 
of the partisan, but that of the umpire. 


The purpose of this article is not, however, to discuss from 
the standpoint of the party politician the popular verdict given a 
few weeks ago, nor to consider how it may influence party policy 
for the moment, but to draw attention to the significance of the 
new issue raised during the contest—the demand for the introduc- 
tion of the Referendum. On reflection it will be seen that the 
judgment delivered through the ballot boxes seems in accordance 
with the purport of Mr. Balfour’s pronouncement. In view of the 
decision given at the polls, the Conservative leader’s expression of 
a readiness to submit Tariff Reform to the Referendum must be 
regarded as singularly opportune. His declaration was the most 
potent “cry” heard in these contests; it broadened controversy ; 
it speedily dwarfed all other issues; and in spite of the petty- 
fogging prolixity by which it was described as a party dodge, it was 
seen to be a timely expedient for attaining a national purpose. 
True, misconception still exists, but it will be dispelled by discus- 
sion, and Democrats who evidently have a very imperfect under- 
standing of what is implied by their principles, will at last realise the 
possibilities of the Referendum. 
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As that small minority of students who consider political pro- 
blems from the theoretical rather than the practical side are aware, 
the Referendum has been favoured by many of those regarded as 
exponents of sound Radical doctrine. Now, after details have been 
published, it is hardly necessary to refer to the success with which 
the operation of what is undoubtedly a democratic instrument has 
been attended in Switzerland and elsewhere. One fact may, how- 
ever, be noted as serving to illustrate. how the Swiss Democracy 
made use of the popular vote as a means of giving definite and un- 
mistakeable expression to what many would look upon as en- 
lightened patriotism. Some three years ago the Swiss declared 
in favour of a new scheme of military organisation so sweeping 
that it may be said to have doubled the call made upon every 
citizen eligible for military service. 


Nor is the kind of vote suggested so strange in this country 
as it seems. Those who assume that the industrial classes would 
be against the Referendum have evidently little knowledge of their 
preferences. As everyone conversant with the working of Trades 
Unions is aware, hardly any proposal is ever agreed to by the 
members of such bodies without a popular vote. Even in dealing 
with trade disputes that involve the consideration of complex de- 
tails the Executive Authority of most of the great Trades Unions 
is strictly limited. Little, in fact, can be done without what may 
be truly described as a Referendum. Nor is that Democratic 
method of decision—of which we had several examples during the 
recent dispute between the members of the Boilermakers’ Society 
and their employers—confined to Trades Unions. It is also in 
operation in most of the great Friendly Societies, the major part of 
whose members belong to the industrial classes. Forms of the 
Referendum also enter into municipal government. We have, 
indeed, a most striking illustration of it in the authority which 
enables a small number of ratepayers to oppose proposals by open 
vote and demand a poll of the citizens before, say a scheme to 
municipalise tramways can be adopted. 


The attitude assumed towards the Referendum by the spokes- 
men of the Government is such as might have been expected. 
Party leaders, as all those who know anything of the inner side of 
politics are aware—have no opinions as leaders ; they simply speak 
through the gramophone of the caucus the phrases that have been 
set for them. They are tacitly, if not avowedly, the puppets of 
expediency. But while that is true of the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive chiefs, something different might have been expected from Mr. 
Keir Hardie and his associates. In regard to the Referendum, as 
on other matters: the Independent Labour Party has done little to 
justify its title. Perhaps the indefiniteness observable in the atti- 
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tude of some of those Democrats whose arguments in support of 
their creed are, it must be confessed, often more boastful than con- 
vincing, is explained by the suspicion that Mr. Balfour’s statement 
was a mere party makeshift. But the demand for the Referen- 
dum, like that for Tariff Reform, will remain a living issue in 
British politics. While the words of the Trades Union trimmers 
are disappointing, those of the real Socialists are encouraging. 
Many of the latter are distinctly in favour of the Referendum. 
Nor is that surprising, for no use of the Referendum could 
be more calculated to demonstrate its efficiency as a Democratic 
instrument than its application in the case of Tariff Reform. To 
many who think themselves able to form a reasonable view the 
main objection to the Referendum is the fear that it could not be 
applied in the settlement of complex questions. That ground of 
opposition would disappear if a popular vote of the kind suggested 
could affect, successfully, a change in our fiscal system. To the 
ardent Protectionist, his proposals are, of course, simple. But are 
they so in reality? A moment’s consideration will show that they 
are not. Ever since Mr. Chamberlain made his famous speech at 
Birmingham, the Unionist Party have been endeavouring to come 
to an understanding on the subject. They have not been able to 
reach an agreement. A simple definition that might have united 
the Party, has not been found; grave differences, which have only 
been concealed for electioneering purposes, still exist. The “Free 
Fooders,” small in number, perhaps, but with great influence re- 
main where they were. They are not men dominated by paltry 
party considerations; on the contrary, most of them are persons 
prompted by a high sense of duty, whose action is dictated, not by 
factious, but by patriotic motives. To what is their hesitancy to 
accept Tariff Reform due? Is it not fair to assume that it is owing 
to the inherent complexity of the proposals put forward to serve 
that purpose? It is true, as has been observed, suggestions to- 
wards that end appear simple to those more easily convinced, but 
the fact remains that influential members of the Unionist Party 
are unable to support Tariff Reform because of the fear that by 
doing so they would be committed to a policy whose scope they do 
not fully foresee. Their prudence, which in many cases has been 
accompanied by profound personal regret, is commendable in the 
eyes of those who are not rabid partisans, who see in such purpose- 
ful and disinterested action seriousness of a sort which lends dignity 
to the pursuit of politics. It is, apparently, assumed that those 
difficulties which surround Tariff Reform—that obstacles so formid- 
able that they have operated as a wedge to divide the Unionist 
Party—would be got rid of by a poll of the people. Extravagant 
as that hope may seem, it might be justified by the event, for it 
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must be admitted that much of the discussion on the fiscal question 
among Unionists has been of a kind calculated to intensify those 
perplexities it was meant to remove. 

Yet no reasonable person would deny that a problem which 
has divided leaders of a great party, whose first aim, we are asked 
to believe, is to promote, to strengthen Constitutional solidarity, is 
one whose solution would make exacting demands on the mass of 
the electorate. It is little to the point to say that it could be put 
in a simple form. It would be useless to put the question in a 
manner meant to ignore those issues it raises; the query would 
have to be set in terms such as might be expected to give definite- 
ness to the reply. The electors would be required to settle by 
popular vote, problems that have perplexed trained politicians. 
What is wanted, we are told, is a verdict on the principle ; details, 
we are assured, would be worked out by Ministers, aided by De- 
partmental Officials. 

Let us suppose Tariff Reform to have been disposed of in 
that manner. Such a use of the Referendum would define its 
scope in a fashion very agreeable to those who desire to see Demo- 
cratic principles thoroughly applied. It would, for example, be ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory to Socialists who approve of that method of 
taking a popular vote. If our commercial policy could be changed 
by the Referendum, other questions, in which opposing principles 
could be stated with even more clearness than in the case of Tariff 
Reform, could be dealt with in a similar fashion. When the tem- 
porizing Socialists, that is, those who bear the name without com- 
prehending the creed for which it stands, realise the flexibility of 
the Referendum, they will see how it could not only be a means 
of rapid legislative achievement of what may be called the practical 
sort but turned to excellent account in the propaganda on behalf 
of revolutionary ideals. 

With the exception of the Irish demand for Home Rule—to 
which there will be a brief reference later—the Referendum could 
be applied to no more complex question than Tariff Reform, and if 
its application were effective in the case of the iatter problem, we 
might soon hear of a proposal to submit the resolution demanding 
the nationalisation of “the means and instruments of production,” 
which is usually passed at Socialist Congresses, to the Referendum. 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey and other Referendists appear to think it 
would be easy to put questions in the proper form. That, too, is a 
view with which the Socialist of penetration would agree. No 
doubt much depends on the phrasing of the query. Tariff Re- 
formers would not, for example ask with that bluntness Free 
Traders would probably like to see employed—Are you in favour 
of free food? Cautious critics suggest, vaguely, the exclusion of 
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abstract questions. Who is to decide what is an abstract question ? 
To the Socialist, nationalisation in any form is a pressing and prac- 
ticable proposal. Suggestions for compulsory military service, the 
democratisation of the Army, the limitation of armaments, the 
question as to whether we should declare for peace or war in a 
time of national crisis, are all matters which the Socialist would 
desire to decide by Referendum when he realises the power it 
would give him. Republican views, though for the most part dis- 
creetly suppressed, are widely held among Collectivists, and it is 
conceivable that we might be asked to declare in favour of a Re- 
public by popular vote sooner than is imagined. - 

To many, possibilities of the kind hinted at will, no doubt, 
seem absurd, but they may, perhaps, appear less so after a glance 
at a few facts, which should afford food for reflection. We live in 
times when changes of opinion are remarkably rapid; the old sta- 
bility on which we were wont to pride ourselves, has disappeared ; 
now all who wish to secure or to retain the ear of the public pro- 
claim themselves Democrats ; and it is conceded that all problems, 
no matter how complicated, may be safely settled with the aid of 
“insanumque forum.” In the progress of the Tariff Reform move- 
ment, we have a peculiarly striking illustration of the effectiveness 
of contemporary propaganda. Before it was launched almost all 
newspapers of a standing stood for Free Trade; now they are, with 
exceptions, notable mainly because they are rare, on the other side. 
In the case of the Referendum, Mr. Balfour’s declaration has re- 
sulted in a sudden transformation of opinion without a parallel in 
the recent annals of British politics, with the single exception of 
Mr. Gladstone’s somersault on Home Rule. That a proposal so 
far-reaching should have been made during the turmoil of a Gene- 
ral Election, was in itself surprising; but the fact that the new 
move met with so hearty an endorsement was even more astonish- 
ing. The acceptance of the Referendum by the Opposition is a 
remarkable proof of the Democratic tendencies of Conservatism. 
How Disraeli “ dished ” the Whigs remains a landmark in our poli- 
tical history; Mr. Balfour’s attempt to submit the Whigs’ succes- 
sors to similar treatment which will no doubt be ultimately suc- 
cessful, will mark the stage at which what was once called the 
“stupid party,” became suddenly, even impulsively, Democratic. 

But the expedient suggested by the Tory leader would not 
remain the exclusive property of his party. In time the statesmen 
of both parties would, in periods of doubt and difficulty, turn to the 
Referendum. Why should not Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
propose its application to the Irish problem? Mr. John Red- 
mond and his followers are understood to be bent on mischief; to 
be resolved to coerce if they cannot persuade. The Prime Minister 
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could easily evade the difficulties that confront him by asking the 
Nationalist leader and his compatriots to state their demands in a 
draft Bill to be submitted to the Liberal Government. That 
course seems reasonable, for it does not appear wise to make an 
elaborate attempt to satisfy Irish demands until there is some 
definite means of knowing whether they are of a nature that ad- 
mits of being satisfied. A Bill for granting Home Rule having 
been prepared, as suggested, and considered by the Government, 
could be put before the people for their approval or rejection by 
Referendum. By adopting that method, perplexing details which 
baffled and finally cvercame Mr. Gladstone in his efforts to dispose 
of the Irish problem would be avoided ; that is to say, they would 
be taken from the shoulders of His Majesty's advisers, and laid 
upon those of the citizen. 

No doubt the support given to the Referendum in many quar- 
ters is due to the hope that it would be found an effective means 
of checking the power of the Executive. That is why it meets 
with the approval of true Socialists. In all countries Social Demo- 
crats find the grip of the Executive irksome. Quite recently there 
have been several occurrences that have made them realise their 
weakness. We have seen the railway strike in France, the riots in 
Berlin ; and to come nearer home we have had the disturbances in 
Wales. In all these happenings, the authorities, in their efforts to 
restore order have, Socialists maintain, grossly abused the power in 
their hands. Distrust of executive authority is indicated by the 
pointed queries put, and even now Socialists would, for the most 
part, welcome an opportunity for reviewing the relationship of 
capital and labour by some definite issue to be voted upon by the 
Referendum. 

Rule by Referendum would mean the recognition of that social 
solidarity which the Collectivist who has thought himself into a 
coherent economic creed, regards as the basis of that system he is 
seeking to establish. When fully understood, it will be welcomed 
without reserve as a great step towards untrammelled Democracy. 
While what is called practical Socialism has made considerable 
headway in Britain during recent years, its progress would have 
been much more rapid if its leaders had shown greater resourceful- 
ness in the use of their opportunities. Regrettable squabbles, 
which need not be referred to in detail, have given point to Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw’s taunt that Socialism would do very well in England 
but for the Socialists. There are however, good reasons for be- 
lieving that in a short time we shall see a change; the trend to- 
ward a militant solidarity will become more decisive; and the 
ablest men in the movement will get that opportunity hitherto 
denied them. With provision for election expenses out of public 
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funds and payment of members, more of those who claim, and 
justly claim, to be the intellectuals of the Socialist Party, will be 
able to enter Parliament. Both of these reforms are now within 
sight, having been brought within the range of practical politics by 
the effects of the Osborne judgment, the reversal of which Trades 
Unionists will not find so easy as they imagine. As is to be gathered 
from recent discussion on the subject many influential members of 
the Conservative Party are in favour of paid legislators; and it is 
safe to predict that the concession will soon be made. 

With payment of members a vast change would soon come 
over British politics. The life of the Labour party, as we have 
known it, would be short. We have heard much about the Trades 
Unions having been captured by the Socialists; but the boot is on 
the other foot. It is more true to say that the Socialists have 
been captured by the Trades Unionists. Instead of labour or- 
ganisations having advanced Socialism, as is believed by many, it 
is not too much to say that they have exercised a retarding influ- 
ence. Men, whose intentions are excellent have, owing to their 
official position in Trades Unions, been put into places they are 
unable to fill. It is not Trades Unionists, but Socialists, who have 
made Socialism the force it is; it was the men who wrote the 
famous Fabian Essays, and Mr. H. M. Hyndman, who won a footing 
for Socialism in this country, and it is the kind of Socialist made by 
their advocacy who favours the Referendum. That instrument, 
with the Labour Party superseded by real Socialists, as it would 
be with the legalisation of payment of members, would be found 
most effective for Collectivist purposes. 

It is the impending change just referred to which gives sig- 
nificance—from the Socialist’s point of view—to the proposed in- 
troduction of the Referendum. In the comparisons made, or in 
words suggestive of comparisons, between Socialists and Trades. 
Unionists, no unfair disparagement of the latter is intended. The 
Independent Labour Party, which was created by Mr. Keir Hardie 
—to whom credit for the achievement has not, by the way, always 
been given—has had its uses. But it has become a mere appanage 
to a close Trades Union caucus, and it includes many who would 
gladly, and, indeed, have long been striving, to make it a chapel- 
of-ease to the Liberal Sanhedrim. But with the payment of mem- 
bers, the Labour Party, as it is now constituted, would soon be seen 
to have served its purpose. No enduring co-operation is possible 
between the true Socialist, who is an apostle of an inspiring ideal- 
ism, and the average Trades Unionist who, as often as not, is a 
bigoted individualist, who thinks the “ cackle of his bourg the mur- 
mur of the world,” and who after voting for schemes of nationali- 
sation and for Free Trade at Congresses of his order, goes home 
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to play the part of the monopolist by setting up a “corner” in his 
simple implements for fastening rivets, making the joints of iron 
or steel pipes, or in similar operations. 

Moreover, there are other grounds of difference between the 
Socialist and the Trades Unionist which, though they are obvious 
to few of that section of the public to which both appeal, are 
clear—often painfully clear—to those familiar with the traits of the 
two types they represent. Most of those at the head of the great 
Trades Unions are Methodists; on the other hand Socialists of 
mark are Free Thinkers on religious matters—almost without ex- 
ception. Such differences suggest contrasts of mental attitudes 
that, if they cannot be said to make unity on many questions im- 
possible, may at least be regarded as vastly increasing the proba- 
bility of friction. With the Osborne judgment the cash nexus, 
which has kept men together who, by principles and temperament, 
are fundamentally incompatible, is likely to be dissolved; and 
some at least of the prosaic psalm-singers, who for some time 
have controlled Socialist policy as interpreted by the Labour 
Party, will be sent adrift. 


If the Referendum is adopted all parties will, it goes without 
saying, seek to use it for their own advantage. But both Con- 
servatives and Liberals, if Democracy have that future before it for 
which Socialists hope, would ultimately find themselves out-voted. 
The polls of the people would, it may be safely predicted, hasten 
the accomplishment of one of the chief aims of the Socialist, which 
is to wipe out the Liberal Party. In endeavouring to estimate the 
probable effects of a striking change of policy we must, of course, 
endeavour to look ahead. If the Referendum were introduced, its 
very existence, might—perhaps we may say, would—be a tempta- 
tion to use it. A Labour or Socialist Government in a few years, 
is a probability which must be taken into account. To some per- 
sons that may appear an extreme view entirely unjustified by 
facts. Let us consider a moment whether this is so or not. As 
yet the Socialist Party has not, for the reasons indicated, come 
so nearly to its own as it should have done. Its advance has also 
been retarded by other causes. In the constituencies it has been 
hampered by plural voting, and by many other inequalities of our 
franchise system; in the House of Commons it has been weak 
when it might have been a strong minority if it had been led by 
men of a calibre which made them equal to their task. Yet, not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, a Budget described by timid per- 
sons as revolutionary has been passed. Socialists, when making 
allowances for that restraint imposed by his position may claim to 
have at least one spokesman in the Cabinet, in Mr. Lloyd George. 
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As yet, Mr. Winston Churchill does not seem to have advanced so 
far as his colleague, but he is committed to many projects included 
in the programme of the out-and-out Collectivist. Both these bold 
and energetic statesmer: have, it is true, condemned some proposals 
as extreme, and have also criticised the Referendum ; but their op- 
position must be regarded as tactical rather than thorough. Mr. 
Lloyd George, if he continue in the coursé he has, apparently, 
marked out for himself, may be looked upon as the possible head 
of a Socialist Government. Since the franchise was extended, no 
one has had such a hold upon the ear of the Democracy. His 
strong language, deplored by those who have a punctilious respect 
for decorum, is the very source of his power; and with the popu- 
lace behind him, and the Referendum in his hands, we should see 
many—and to some persons—startling additions to his legislative 
record. 

It is likely that when the significance of the Referendum is 
more fully realised by those who are now its most fervent advo- 
cates, we shall hear of safeguards of a sort not yet mentioned, 
suggested with a view of conciliating nervous persons who dread a 
reference of some things.to a popular vote. We shall probably see 
attempts to set aside rule by bare majorities; but those opposed 
to plural voting and similar devices by which Democracy has been 
robbed of its power in the past will stoutly resist precautionary 
measures intended to re-assure the timid. What we call self- 
government is little better than a mockery. Under the present 
cumbersome Parliamentary system the Democracy is in shackles. 
The fact that its fetters are of its own forging does not make them 
less irksome. In Herbert Spencer’s phrase we have, under what 
we name representative government, “an increase of freedom in 
form, and a decrease of freedom in fact.” These words are aptly 
descriptive of the present condition of things. Parliament has 
been robbed of that power of initiative it once possessed; mem- 
bers of the House of Commons find themselves little more than 
automatons ; ambitious and purposeful legislators, when they have 
entered that assembly, soon discover that it is not brains and in- 
dustry, but votes that are wanted ; and those among the uninitiated 
who have looked upon the word “ Whip” as mildly suggestive of 
the comic, are soon made to realise that there is behind it a re- 
morseless pressure which enforces a docile compliance in a fashion 
hardly compatible with a proper sense of self-respect. The Exe- 
cutive is supreme. Without its consent little can be done; the few 
privileges left to private members are ignored ; the House of Com- 
mons, like the electorate, is caucus-ridden ; in short, the assembly 
which is the product of Democracy is a flat contradiction of the 


principles for which it is supposed to stand. 
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With a more direct and a more frequent reference to the elec- 
tors, Democracy would become a real power. Since the discussion 
in regard to the Referendum began we have been favoured with 
illustrations of its operation in other countries. While facts of the 
sort alluded to may throw light on the matters under consideration, 
it must be remembered that in many important respects the posi- 
tion with us is quite different from that elsewhere. We have, for 
example, no written Constitution ; and that is an exception in itself 
which puts within our reach an unlimited application of Democratic 
principles that would be impossible in the case of other countries. 
In the meantime, it is a matter for regret that the official spokes- 
men of Collectivism, or rather of the Labour Caucus, should have 
adversely criticised the Referendum ; but an acceptance of sounder 
views in that quarter may be confidently anticipated. Socialists of 
broader outlook and more penetrating insight see, however, that 
by the introduction of that Democratic instrument, the Millennium, 
in so far as it can be reached by legislation, is nearer than they 
previously thought. 
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“ EUDEMONOLOGY.” 


HEINRICH HEINE, the German Diogenes, commenting upon the 
general affability of French people, said that if he met a French- 
man who failed to apologise instantly for any accidental breach of 
good taste, it reminded him of the Germans; and again, if he 
happened to encounter a French lady with a surly look—one who 
was not disposed to smile good-humouredly upon the world in 
general, and mankind in particular—he assumed it was either the 
result of eating Sauer-kraut, or the effect of ability to read Klop- 
stock in the original. 

Possibly a well known Orientalist had this in mind when he 
said that “ Oxford would be Paradise regained if the long vacation 
lasted the entire year.” ~ 

If we see perambulating in our midst, healthy educated human 
beings whose lives are a perpetual gloom both to themselves and 
their unfortunate associates, we also may hazard a “ wide solution ” 
that they have been either too eagerly immolating the sparkling 
shekels upon the altar of capricious chance, or have taken upon 
themselves too precipitately the wings of Menippus in the Lucian 
dialogue who mounted to heaven and became ambassador from 
Jove to mortals for the enlightenment of men. 

There are two classes of miserable people—the successful con- 
servator and the harassed reformer ; these two, like politicians and 
schoolboys, pass their time throwing mud at each other to relieve 
the monotony and provide amusement for the casual beholder. 

How many of us labour all our lives for a mess of pottage that 
invariably chokes us? 

The wisdom of life, as Schopenhauer asserted some time back, 
is really fast becoming a euphemism; from birth to death how 
very few of the world’s civilised millions even think to ask them- 
selves what it really is they are striving for—what return they 
expect to get from their life-long labour upon earth, save the 
pleasure of bestowing the profit of it upon others. 

Is it wealth we want? “Wealth consists not so much in great 
possessions, but in few wants,” says the Sage. 

All men are singularly prone to accept an imposture, especially 
the respectable people, whose hope upon this planet is to be seen 
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doing what others do. It is well known that Satan was the finan- 
cier of St. Peter’s. 

The philosopher Mengtseu quotes Confucius as saying that 
“the respectable men of a neighbourhood are the pests of virtue, 
for they take no pains to speak or act otherwise than all around 
them—they mimic, but never practise virtue.” 

After 2,000 years we are in the same predicament. Somehow 
or other it has been deemed respectable to be always working 
(provided, of course, it be for money), in these days ; therefore, the 
majority of mankind cannot rest content unless they are toiling 
or grumbling their lives at something which they have con- 
spired to call “ the dignity of labour.” 

And not only the “elders and scribes” (who are old enough to 
know better), but also the children from the moment they leave 
school are taught to believe that apart from their attendance at 
the office desk, the stock exchange, or other place, “ where men 
most do congregate,” there is no salvation in this world. 

In the midst of the universal stampede to acquire fame and 
pudding, or similar anomalous attributes, all men are dissipating 
their small inheritance of time, wilfully wasting present days and 
years which can never return, laying up provision for future times 
which never may arrive. 

“Thou fool, this night shall thy life be required of thee.” 
Whatever is given is returned, but whatever is taken is lost. 

What toys we boast about in the grave crises of life! 

Many a poor man has before now sacrificed a good smoke to 
get the confidence of the people—like Oedipus in the Greek tragedy 
who paid for success with his life. 


Who would have thought that the enlightened posterity of 
Plato, Paul, and Shakespeare should be concerned in this twentieth 
century mainly with the inscrutable vagaries of fluctuating market 
values ? 


We do not mean to say that Mrs. Jellaby was ill-admonished 
about her anxiety for the welfare of the natives of Borriaboolagha 
on the left bank of the Niger, but we do think too much concern- 
tration upon our own interests is as great a 

“So long as thou doest good to thyself, all men will speak 
well of thee.” 

Self-absorption is rapidly becoming a patent of nobility: no 
one is now admired unless he have his “ soul in his work,” whether 
such work be soap-making, cotton-spinning, book-keeping, or other 
form of pitch and toss associated with the dignity of god’s image. 

We wonder how it was that men—who are admittedly “ only a 
little lower than the angels”—came to be convinéed that life and 
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happiness was only honourable if it be obtained by wallowing in 
the Phlegethon-ooze of mirth exorcising asceticism. 

It seems almost incredible that man—“ so infinite in faculty— 
so express and admirable”—ever could really have been persuaded 
that only by practising a careful abstention from the genial cour- 
tesies of social life and effecting an anchoritic world-ignoring self- 
absorption, could he arrive with honour full of years at those blest 
islands where— 

“ Achilles and Tydides 

Unlace the helmets from their flowing hair.” 
Time can be forgiven for despoiling us of youth, even, perhaps, 
for robbing age of its mead of hope, but what excuse can it find 
for metamorphosing bright, genial souls into spiritless, unimagina- 
tive automata of huckstering free-booters? What justification can 
it offer for robbing us of all those generous and human thoughts 
with which our youth was occupied and exalted, and leaving us only 
with dissatisfaction and an insatiable avarice to hug in lieu of those 
glorious ideals which once so brightly _ 

“Flamed in the forehead of the morning sky”? 

Cicero commences his book, “On the nature of the gods,” 
with an admission that “there are many things, my dear Brutus, 
in Philosophy. that have not yet been fully explained to us ”—that 
was candid of him, seeing that in such matters as Theology and its 
related sciences most men, since the Pithecznthropus stage, have 
not hesitated to dogmatize upon and assume them as finally and 
infallibly settled by themselves, with all the certainty of a “ pellucid 
and incontrovertible logic.” 

There would also appear to be a considerable number of things 
in this halcyon age not yet satisfactorily explained to some of us. 

To mention only one of which, we may ask: What proof is 
there that in itself there is any substantial cause to congratulate 
ourselves upon our “work,” why do people struggle to convince 
themselves that any kind of work (so it be paid for) is better than 
none ? : 

The current philosophy is too prudent—if you can write an 
epic it is well, but first get a government clerkship, that is better. 

Like mischievous children, we cannot be happy unless our 
minds are occupied in doing something; it is the punishment of 
Tantalus to make us sit still and exercise our intelligence whilst 
44 neighbours barter their tempers and consciences in the public 

es. 

When we talk of “ work,” we mean, of course, the term in its 
ordinary business meaning—something undertaken for personal 
gain quite irrespective of the general good, which to our mind 
appears to be no more respectable an occupation than lying upon 
one’s back in the fields all day—and by no means so beneficial. 
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Not even Carlyle will convince us that a/Z work is noble. 
Charles Peace, it is said, was indefatigable, and few have had the 
genius of Cagliostro. 

Shades of Paracelsus! Shall we make life a mere Ariel-spirit 
fettered to Labour’s Ixion-wheel, whose revolutions grind all things 
into nothing! 

Is not the poet’s plaint, “ Why, why should life all labour be,” 
the faint recognition of the fact that “something is wrong, there 
needeth a change.” 

The sacred epic of many-phased life, the exalting, soul-suf- 
fusing compassion springing from the knowledge and contempla- 
tion of our kinsman’s life and destiny; these we are taught by 
those in authority to ignore and concentrate our attention only 
‘upon those things which appear to possess the virtue of yielding 
immediate pudding. 

It is the common jest to scoff at poets, philosophers, and 
thinkers of the deeper kinds as dealers in “ bottled moonshine.” 

A man once asked me in fine contempt if philosophy would 
get him a dinner. I said, no! any more than his hands would, un- 
less he used them! 

Will a knowledge of arithmetic confer upon us success, unless 
we use it wisely? 

A knowledge of mathematics to be true, is more generally 
useful than a knowledge of Homer or Plato. It is only natural. 
There are more vacancies for plumbers than prophets. 

If the “usefulness of a thing be the criterion of its life or 
death,” then, as Lowell remarked, it means “ extinction to the rose 
and triumphant success to the cabbage.” And as for the solar 
system and the unutterable solemnity of the starry firmament of 
i |] heaven, they must be positively of no use whatever, although the 
i {i | mariner would rather trust the fixed stars than his employer any 
mi time. 








a Why make us believe that the sun is 93,000,000 miles distant 
iH || from us, or that the light, travelling at the rate of 187,000 miles a 
i | second, takes over four hundred years to reach us from some of | 
i || the nearer suns of the galactic zone? To us, surely, as to Heine, 
i | they are merely “shining images of deception in an imaginary F 
| heaven—golden lies in dark blue nothingness.” 
HH By the Dog of Egypt! Ours is a wonderful age! What ex- 
me |i pedients will we resort to rather than incur the risk of possessing 
1 “limited means”; we shut ourselves in dingy counting houses all 
our little lives, and whine about Destiny, Fate, Poverty, and other 
nt unintelligible catch-words, when outside of our little dens, if we 
i would but look, we should find the sun shining even to transfigure- 
ment of the senseless growths of nature at our feet. 
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How many loveless, bitter, hard-enduring men and women have 
inherited their little lease of life with all the potentiality of a 
human spirit, and have returned again into the great silence out 
of which they issued, leaving no account except of meanness, busi- 
ness astuteness, and an animal consideraion of personal profit. 

Why chase fortune over a precipice? It surely is not worth 
it. 

Your supposition that, like Mr. Chevy Slyme, it was just round 
the corner, is often a fallacy. 

If you cannot become rich without first undergoing a self- 

inflicted isolation from all things pure and beautiful, be sure it is 
not worth it. 
, If you cannot become wealthy without becoming miserable, 
then give it up—above all, if you cannot resist the popular induce- 
ment to shut yourself up in an office with the hope of one day 
securing sufficient funds as will enable you to pass for an oracle or 
a model to “ pushing young men,” do not be persuaded that it is 
the work of the gods—they are not concerned with such things ; 
put it down to your own idea of wisdom. 

You set yourself to think of nothing, but making money—you 
have got your reward ; it is not less shallow than your ambition. 

Aristophanes, computing the wisdom of the men of Marathon, 
tells us “they knew how to shout for their barley-cake and sing 
yeo-ho’.” They say that comparisons are invidious. 

But the worst of it is that this felicity we are always expecting 
to acquire in proportion with our financial successes, proves to be a 
delusion—the greater the success the greater the ambition, and 
since this planet declines to be a play-ground for innumerable un- 
scrupulous Napoleons, it follows that to the vast majority of men 
confusion and misery must wait upon their efforts until at last our 
spirits failing as life’s horizon contracts, the goal itself vanishes in 
the murky chiarascuro of a shattered and dissipated expectancy. 

What are we to say then? Is virtue but a shade, as the 
Roman warrior declared, or are we like Ephraim, “joined to idols”? 

These learned and respected authorities that are continually 
exhorting our small boys to grow up with their “soul in their 
business,” that hold up the Philistine ideal for our imitation, vene- 
ration, and adoration, that prophesy nothing but degradation and 
social and spiritual ostracism for all who scorn the commercial 
sweepstake—surely they cannot be misleading us? 

And yet, to apply the test of little Peterkin, “what good came 
of it all at last ?” 

The bright morning of our life—youth’s all-hoping matin-song, 
we have spent in dingy offices and crowded streets where (too 
often in a very real sense), “ Bleared and blighted crowds degraded 
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out of the semblance of humanity crawl like singed moths around 
the market houses of multiplied temptation "—from which no youth 
can escape without feeling an inexpugnable heart—witness of life’s 
unwholesome craftiness. 

We talk about the dignity of labour—applying the term to all 
kinds of labour, there being apparently no difference between the 
various kinds—quite apart from their ends. 

Is not our talk of the dignity of labour about on a par with 
Euthyphron’s talk of “holiness and piety to the gods”—whom 
Socrates proved with such humour to be as ignorant of that matter 
as he was bumptious in professing it. He was, as Dean Church dubs 
him, a “ self-satisfied sciolist,” using words frequently just because 


it was customary to use them in such a connection, without the _ 


slightest idea of their meaning. 

We are just the same—we use high-sounding names in any 
and every connection when we think they can further our interests, 
the dignity of labour is one such which we use as a “blind” to 
cover a multitude of sins. 

This “dignity” many people must have observed who are 
familiar with life in our great factory centres, and have seen the 
chivalrous good-feeling that the Unions and Employers exhibit 
upon such questions as an increase of Id. per hour in wages. 

Oh, Thrasymachus, thou art our Dignity’s archetype! 

I think Dante must be a very popular author among our fren- 
zied industrial populations—how they must laugh at that scene 
where He and Virgil arrive at the fourth circle of the under-world 
and find all who have been avaricious in this life condemned to 
roll heavy weights against each other without cessation or possi- 
bility of advancement—their feverish intensity of competition pro- 
fiting nothing. 

Of them Dante is told that “ Not all the gold that is beneath 
the moon or ever hath been might purchase rest for one.” 

It has been asserted—and indeed, not without’a certain saga- 
city—that man cannot live without money ; therefore that should be 
his first consideration—quite so, but not, therefore, his last. 

If we would be healthy we must wash ourselves occasionally ; 
but because we wash ourselves occasionally, we are not therefore 
healthy. 

, The “happy mean” is the philosopher’s stone we are looking 
or. 

Let us not put on a sour face to all men and things because 
we have elected to play pitch-and-toss, nor seek proselytes to still 
further deplete and embarrass the sweepstake ; above all, we will 
not believe that our success in these things is a further proof that 
“the day-spring from on high hath visited us.” 


DEA LBO oi . 
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We know the kind of men that get on in life, they are the 
kind that say to themselves, “I mean to succeed ”—let who will go 
under—a very respectable class. 

Let them go their way—it is an ungrateful one; when their 
last spark of individual character has been snuffed in the general 
stampede for profit and gray hairs, when they have bartered their 
few years of life for a few extra half-crowns and a cadaverous old 
age, let us, in sheer pity, hope that they will never, like Falstaff, 

“ perceive that they are made an ass of.” 

Micyllus, in the Lucian dialogue, gradually shared the con- 
tempt of wealth which the cock philosopher Alectryon professed. 
“He said, upon seeing the misery of the opulent Socrates—I would 
sooner have my wealth measured by a couple of obols than be 
insulted in such plight.” 

A witty doctor is reported to have said to George the Fourth: 
“I would not have your Majesty's two legs—no, not for your 
Majesty’s three kingdoms!” 

Fortune is an optical illusion; viewed in perspective it looks 
substantial, but the nearer we attain to it the more ethereal it 
appears until at last we-can see through it! 

More men are the slaves of their property than the masters of 
it; they resemble library assistants who view “ the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit,” as though it were so much bacon to be 
doled out at specified hours. 

There is a high wisdom in not taking life too seriously—for if 
we prepare largely for trouble we shall meet it. 

Our spontaneous actions are often the best—many men have 
overcome difficulties they would not have faced, had they been 
prepared for them. 

Our fingers itch to exploit any new accomplishment, if we all 
carried rifles, we should be testing them—on our enemies. 

A good musician would rather lose his character than his piano. 

Why worry about what cannot be avoided, and if it cam be 
avoided, why worry about it? 

Emerson quotes St. Bernard as saying, “I never can be a suf- 
ferer, but by my own fault.” 

We mostly hope to be something for which we are not fitted ; 
the Eton boys, it is said, covet no position so much as that of an 
engine-driver. 

We view life too much like the schoolboy with his essay—the 
general good may go begging so that we get the “ points” safely. 

For the strife at our doors we cannot hear “what the centuries - 
say to the hours.” 

We hesitate to profess an enjoyment of life until such time as 
we can find what we think is a “ good excuse” for the same. 
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The ability to enjoy oneself is sufficient excuse for it. 

“ He who does not believe that each day heralds for him the 
inception of a more early, sacred, and auroral hour than any he 
has yet profaned, has despaired of life, and is pursuing a darkening 
and descending way.” 

We think too much of ourselves and our troubles—too much 
of our business, and wonder at our friends’ indifference to our woes. 
The oak-tree might as well revile the wind whose rough embrace 
produces strength and elasticity. 

Our political economists provide distraction for the innocent— 
at liberal remuneration; our metaphysicians and theologians de- 
scant about the “ever blessed one,” and the “ primal Unity,” and 
pessimists vie with optimists in announcements (premature always) 
of the “ final dissolution” of all things. But who listens? You 
cannot catch a lion with a rat-trap. 

Be assured, whenever you come across any of those “ Mutual 
Recrimination Societies,” that there is no danger, Let them have 
their sport, it is not worth the chase. 

Life will be to you what you make it yourself. 

Old Omar Khayyam may well be forgiven his affection for the 
fruitful vine which did “ With logic absolute the two and seventy 

jarring insects confute.” What more can man desire but peace, 
yet what baubles will he sell it for! How few have the genius to 
enjoy “that delight surpassing joy, the sage in contemplation 
found.” 


Shall I first ingratiate myself with the tax-gatherers before I~ 


view the palace of the Great King? Why wait until one is rich 
before inheriting the earth? 

Who would buy a cork leg in exchange for his own? 

All Nature’s days are feast days, to which all are bidden, 
though many make excuses. One says, let me first bury my gold ; 
another, I cannot spare the time—many never heard the summons 
for the din of traffic; others yet doubt the wisdom of compliance, 
but the feast is ever there in every sun-lit valley where pure 
thoughts are suffered to be born from peace. 

Truly “we sell the thrones of angels for a short and turbulent 
pleasure.” 

Most men’s diaries are full of judgment days—against them, 
which only their physicians see. [Ill-health is invariably the result 
of unhealthy habits, as our country folk are seldom anemic. ~ 

We want money but we must have health—it is pride versus 
wisdom—ending in the same invariable calamity. 

But we cannot live on nothing. True, then why amass it and 
call it wealth, sanctifying it with strange names? 
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Our successes may be gauged by the distance of our neigh- 
bours from us, for they will be found to withdraw as we advance. 
They are repelled by the disparity of circumstance, a barrier which 
is rarely surmounted save by the very greatest among men. 

A prophet and plumber may meet in a smile, but a parvenu 
and a genius shall not know each other, though they should live 
together. 

An Arabian sage has said: “I would not accept the whole 
world, if I were to suffer the humiliation of being constantly re- 
minded of the gift.” 

After many years of toil dedicated to the prosperity of our old 
age, we can in no wise be certain of either time for its continuance 
or health for its enjoyment—without the last it is a menace, and 
without the first we shall never have it. 

There is a time for work as for all other necessities—we wash 
as regularly as we work, but with less jargon about it, there is 
virtue in both—the virtue of necessity, but neither process leads us 
by any special angel-way to heaven. 

This dictum may possibly not find great multitudes of sup- 
porters in these days whien “the elders of the people” are con- 
straining them to think of nothing but their own little “ work,” but 
“a wise man will learn more from a fool, than a fool will from a 
wise man” ; it is not always possible either to “ pacify well meaning 
opposers, or confute invidious censurers.” 

Some men have the audacity to believe only what is believ- 
able, but most will take, without question, whatever they hear, so 
that it comes from a respected quarter. Cicero mentions the cus- 
toms of the Pythagoreans (since copied without reserve) of always 
replying to a difficult question, “He has said it,” thus using the 
name of Pythagoras as an unanswerable oracle. 

These tactics are not new; our politicians, priests, even scien- 
tists, have not been above its usage whenever profitable. 

A time will come (possibly before the millennium) when we 
shall think differently of these things; life will then be no longer 
“a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing,” 
but a great seed-field where real work, generated not of the head so 
much as the heart, shall be performed upon beautiful soil. 

“If men would only work their souls as nobly as their iron!” 

Our first care in that time will be not to “ get on,” or to “ make 
a name,” or, indeed, indulge any like personal vanity, but to live 
honourably, to desire peace, and to make friends. Our politicians 
who now are (like Brutus) honourable men, will descant no longer 
upon their own virtues and their opponents’ vices, but will utter 
nothing unworthy the dignity of an educated man; our priests will 
cease from explaining metaphysical incredibilities to the devout ; 
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our schoolmasters will praise no longer the Philistine ideal, but will 
teach us to admire the heroism even in poverty of the world’s great 
minds, our councillors will be concerned not so much in raising “the 
roofs of the houses, but the munds of the citizens.” 

May that time be quick to come, for though we shall not live 
to enjoy it, seeing that we are but “ wrecks upon the path of an 
evolutionary triumph,” the contempiation even of its remote possi- 
bility is a means of grace. 

“ If a man think well of you, make his thoughts true.” 

Posterity must see to it. 


MoryD SHERIDAN. 





























1911. 


ABOUT HEINE, 


[CONCLUDED.] 


I FINISHED the first part of my attempt to persuade the English- 
reading public that its present comparative indifference to Heine 
is a mistake, by contending that much of what he wrote some 
seventy or so years ago might well have been written to-day. 
William Sharp insisted upon Heine’s modernity more than twenty 
years ago; and Matthew Arnold did the same nearly fifty years 
ago. But their point was not exactly mine. They contended— 
quite justly—that all which Heine wrote was saturated with the 
spirit of the nineteenth century. Whatever his subject, he was the 
exponent of his time, of what was most vigorously progressive in 
the thought and striving of his time. My contention is that his 
work expresses much of the spirit of our own time, of the beginning 
of the twentieth century. And this is one of the reasons why he 
should be popular among ourselves. Of course, he is perennially 
modern in the sense in which all great poets who have the genuine 
human touch must ever be modern—the Hebrew poets, the Greek 
poets, our Shakespeare, e¢ id genus omne. But he is also modern 
to us as a fighter for freedom, for the nghts of humanity, for man 
as man, as distinguished from the caste or the class man. Matthew 
Arnold makes him the continuator of Goethe par excellence, be- 
cause he was a “ liberator.” In this sense he belongs emphatically 
to the great apostolical succession of German epoch-making 
authors—Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Heine, authors who 
were not merely artists, but prophets as well. The great emanci- 
pation for which they fought is not even yet fully accomplished. 
What Heine said to our fathers and our grandfathers is now more 
obviously true than ever—that the old gods have grown decrepit, 
and that— 
“ our age has not imagination enough to create new ones. All 
the energy of the human breast is absorbed into the love of 
liberty, and liberty is, as it were, the religion of the new time, 
a religion which is again preached, not to the rich, but to the 
poor, and which also has its evangelists, its martyrs, and its 
Iscariots.” 
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It is yet more conspicuously true in our time than it was a couple 
of generations ago, that— 


“there are no nations in Europe now; there are only two 
factions. One is called Aristocracy ; it thinks itself privileged 
by birth, and monopolizes all the glories of the commonalty. 
The other faction is called Democracy ; it vindicates the rights 
of man, and in the name of Reason demands the destruction 
of the privileges of birth.” : 


Again, when Heine is narrating his visit to the field of Marengo, 
he enlarges upon the same theme :— 


“ There are no longer nations in Europe, but only parties, 
and it is wonderful to see how readily, in spite of the most 
manifold differences, they recognise each other, and how well 
they understand each other notwithstanding their difference 
of speech. Just as there is a material state politics, so there 
is also a mental (geistige) party politics. And as the State 
politics is ready to convert the smallest war, that breaks out 
between two insignificant states, into a general European war, 
in which all states are compelled to take part more or less 
vigorously. .. .” 


So, he goes on to say, every petty conflict of opinion is taken up 
by the most heterogeneous parties, and all the writers of Europe— 
“the diplomats of the mental politics ”—are drawn into the dis- 
cussion, and the age becomes big with its great task :— 


“ But what is this great task of our time? It is emanci- 
pation. Not merely that of the Irish, the Greeks, the Frank- 
fort Jews, the West Indian blacks, and such oppressed 
peoples; but it is the emancipation of the whole world, par- 
ticularly of Europe which has come of age and now shakes 
itself loose from the iron leading-strings of the privileged, of 
the aristocracy. Though a few philosophic renegades of 
liberty would prove to us that millions of men are created to 
be ridden by the knights of privilege, they will never convince 
us until, as Voltaire says, they can prove that the former came 
into the world with saddles on their backs, and the latter with 
spurs on their feet.” 


Such language as this is not yet obsolete. Nor is the sentiment 
which underlies the following passage from the preface to the 
“ Wintermarchen,” out of date :— 


“Calm yourselves, I'll never hand the Rhine over to the 
French, if only for the very simple reason that the Rhine be- 
longs to me. Yes, it belongs to me, by inalienable birthright. 
I am the free Rhine’s yet freer son. On its bank stood my 
cradle ; and I cannot see why the Rhine shoult! belong to any 
but its own children.” 

If this side of Heine was better known among us, he would 
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be more popular. It is, perhaps, not the side to which he will prin- 
cipally owe his immortality ; but it is the side which is most trans- 
latable. The genuine Heine of immortality is the Heine in Ger- 
man. The English-reading public cannot be very severely blamed 
for not growing enthusiastic over lyrics which, in their English 
form, too often deserve the censure that used to be directed against 
the old metrical version of the Psalms—“the Psalms of David 
with all the poetry left out.” The English-reading public has too 
much exquisite lyric poetry of its own to permit it to become 
ecstatic over such verses as— 
“ And press your lips, dear, close to mine, 
I want you to make me warm,” 
which seems to be the best version that even Sir Theodore Martin 
can give us of— 
“ An meinem Mund drtick fest deinen Mund, 
Ich will an dir erwarmen.” 
And James Thomson cannot be considered successful in his ren- 
dering of — 
“Ich aber hab’ sie gelernet, 
Und ich vergesse sie nicht ; 
Mir diente als Grammatik 
Der Herzallerliebsten Gesicht,” 
by these lines :— 
“But I have learned it, learned it, 
For ever, by the grace 
Of studying one grammar, 
My heart’s own darling’s face.” 
Once more, Heine the poet is, and must remain, German. But 
Heine the “liberator,” the keen satirizer of aristocratic privilege, 
of political and ecclesiastical tyranny, of all kinds of Philistine 
narrowmindedness is much more successfully Englished. It would, 
consequently, increase the popularity of Heine among us if we had 
a thoroughly good English Life of him, a book that might stand on 
our shelves by the side of Lewes’s “ Life of Goethe,” and Carlyle’s 
“ Life of Schiller.” A translation of such a fine work as Strodt- 
mann’s “ Heine’s Leben und Werke,” would not supply our need. 
That book was written for Germans, and has a copious background 
of materia] much of which, interesting to Germans, need be only 
briefly indicated for English readers. Yet an English Life of 
Heine should have a canvas broad enough to place him in an in- 
telligible historical and local environment. It must not depict him 
in personal isolation, acting in enigmatical response to a complex of 
invisible influences. Our new Life of Heine must not be a mere 
replica of Stigand’s two-volumed “ pamphlet”; it should be more 
than a long critical essay, like William Sharp’s, and, of course, 
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much more than a merely sketchy introduction to his works of 
which we already have a number. An Englishman or an American, 
master of the German language, familiar with German life and 
manners, and imbued with German thought, could accomplish the 
task for us better than an Anglicised German. He would be un- 
influenced by strong German prejudice either for or against Heine 
—of which there still remains not a little. Of the prejudice against 
him—particularly in official and clerical quarters—evidence is af- 
forded by the fact that Heine’s statue is still kept outside of the 
Imperial frontier. Further evidence in the same direction is to be 
seen in Treitschke’s treatment of Heine in his “ Deutsche Ges- 
chichte im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert.” Treitschke, the most emi- 
nent of the German historians of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, died a few years ago, before he could bring down his great 
history beyond the year 1848. In the fifth and latest volume of 
that history, published in 1894, he has occasion to deal with Heine. 
To Treitschke, the Court historian, Heine was guilty of being both 
a rebel and a Jew; and though Heine’s genius commands the 
writer’s recognition, his actions are all regarded with a prejudiced 
eye. 

An impartial, adequately-detailed English life of Heine, writ- 
ten by a man in sympathy with his subject, and equal to his task, 
would be a permanent addition to our English classics, and would 
throw a valuable light upon the interesting history of the period. 
Only by such a biography can justice be done to Heine, and his 
faults and failings be depicted in due relation to his difficulties and 
provocations. When we are told of his violent attacks upon Von 
Platen, upon Bérne, etc., we are not always told of the exasperating 
provocations which he had previously received ; nor are we always 
told that these attacks—e.g., that upon Von Platen—were attacks 
often upon parties and principles, as much as upon the persons 
whom Heine picked out as representatives of those parties or prin- 
ciples. It is true that his attack upon Von Platen was ferocious, 
crushing, Rabelaisian. But Von Platen, on no further provocation 
than the insertion by Heine of an obnoxious epigram of Immer- 
mann’s in the second book of the “ Reisebilder,” had foully at- 
tacked Heine. To be accused of “ Synagogue pride,” to be taunted 
with being “the baptized Jew,” to be sneered at as the “ Pindar 
of the little tribe of Benjamin,” as the “ Petrarch of the Feast of 
Tabernacles,” etc., etc, was more than a man of Heine’s tempera- 
ment could bear. But this was not all. “I have done what it was 
my duty to do,” wrote Heine to Varnhagen von Ense :— 

“Let the consequences be what they may. . . . Now, as 
always after executions, comes pity, and I should not have 
struck him so hard. Yet I cannot see how anyone can be 
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defeated more gently. It is not recognised that I punished in 

him the representative of his party; I had no intention of 

attacking the saucy youngster of the aristocrats and the clergy 

(Pfaffen) merely on zsthetic grounds; it was a conflict of 

man with man, and even the complaint that has been publicly 

made that I, the low-born, should have shown respect for the 
position of the high-born, makes me laugh—for just that 
was my motive, I wished to make an example,” etc. 

Then there was his book against Bérne, which Heine himself 
regretted having written. But not only were the two men tem- 
peramentally antipathetic, Bérne was the first to offend. . This, 
however, is not the place to go fully into these matters. These 
instances are mentioned as examples merely, not with the view of 
excusing Heine, but only to recall the fact that there are explana- 
tions which, while they do not excuse, yet may mitigate the ¢ f- 
fence. Offences are to be judged also in connection with the 
natural temperament of the offender. This is what Heine must 
have had in his mind when he said :— 

“Tt is true that I have scratched and bitten a good many 
—I was no lamb. But the most belauded lambs of meekness 
would have behaved less considerately had they, like me, pos- 
sessed the teeth and the claws of the tiger.” 

Only in an impartial and reasonably detailed history could such 
faults and failings as Heine’s be placed in their right setting. He 
is not the only satirist who, in the heat of controversy, has said 
things that have had to be regretted when remembered in cool 
blood. 

It is becoming more and more probable that we shall never 
see the “ Autobiography,” of which Meissner speaks. Pointing to 
a little box that stood upon a chest of drawers near his bed, Heine, 
suddenly becoming more vivacious, said to his friend :— 

“See, there! There lie my memoirs, in which I have, for 
years, been collecting gruesome (frazzenhafte) portraits, frizht- 
ful silhouettes. There are many who know of the box, and 
tremble lest I should open it,” etc., etc. 

This collection of MSS. has been destroyed, or is jealously with- 
held from publication. Judging from the tone in which he spoke 
of it, we may infer that we have no great reason to regret its 
disappearance. Meissner appends the following remark to his de- 
scription of the incident just mentioned :— 

“So could he hate, intensely, furiously, with an energy 
which I have never witnessed in any other man; but it was 
only because he could also love. . . . His heart was good; but 

‘ his heart belonged only to his friends, his hate was for his 
enemies.” 
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In default of an actual detailed “ Autobiography,” and in—let 
us hope, only a temporary—default of such a “ Life” as has Leen 
suggested above, the English public has excellent reason to te 
grateful for Mr. Cannan’s translation of Karpeles’s “ Memoirs of 
Heine,” mentioned in the former part of this article. This bcok 
is a kind of artificial autobiography, composed of a chronological 
arrangement of such passages in Heine’s works, letters, and con- 
versations, as have a more or less direct personal reference. As 
Heine was exceptionally self-revealing in his works, the cditor of 
this book has been able to compile a tolerably complete picture 
of his life, told in his own words. A few brief annotations would 
have added value to the book, especially for English readers; but 
the book as it is forms an admirable introduction to both Heine’s 
life and his productions for readers to whom he has hitherto 
been little more than a name. 

Somewhere—I forget where—there is a critical estimate of 
the genius of Heine, followed by the words, “But we cannot love 
him.” We cannot love him? Why not? Do we love no one who 
has faults? Do none of us love some who have faults as great as 
Heine’s, but who lack his fine qualities? We are perpetually told 
that Goethe said he lacked love. But Goethe and Heine—as Heiae 
himself says—were “ two natures,” were not, at all points, mutually 
sympathetic. And we do not know upon what amount of evi- 
dence Goethe based his judgment. He died when Heine was only 
thirty-two years old; long before he could have discovered Heine’s 
tender and devoted and persistent love of his mother and his sister. 
We have heard more than enough of Heine’s faults. Matthew 
Arnold writes about 

“his intemperate susceptibility, his unscrupulousness in pas- 

sion, his inconceivable attacks on his enemies, his still more 

inconceivable attacks on his friends, his want of generosity, 
his sensuality, his incessant mocking” ..... ; 
And Leland speaks of him as one— 

“who had brought Von Platen to his grave * cruel slander 

[this is a cruel exaggeration], and who had made his ‘ venomed 

teeth and claws’ felt by every enemy on the slightest provo- 

cation, who had ridiculed others for poverty, old age, and un- 
avoidable personal defects, and had heaped bitterly ungrate- 
ful falsehoods on his old teacher Schlegel, to whom he was 
under deep obligation.” ...... 
Surely, few great men have had their faults so unmercifully tattled 
about as Heine. His sins were not so black as they have been 
painted. But his sins are sinned, and he lived long enough abun- 
dantly—in some cases, I hold, super-abundantly—to repent of 
them. Heine had, his friend Meissner says, “a demonic delight in 
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making himself out to be worse than he was.” In spite of all, we, 
at this distance of time, must love him. He compels us to use of 
him the words which Cowper used of England, “ With all thy 
faults,” etc. Those who knew him best, loved him most. Let us 
accept his loveableness on their testimony. Camille Selden, the 
heroine of that romantic friendship which cheered Heine’s last 
days, gives us, in her “ Derniers Jours de Henri Heine,” fitting 
words by which to express our own feelings :— 


“Dieu merci, ce qui a survecu 4 Henri Heine, ce ne sont 
ni ses griffes, ni ses haines, ni méme le souvenir des erreurs 
ou des fautes qu’il a pu commettre, mais l’immortelle beauté 
de son langage, la grace incomparable des images qu'il evoque.” 


I will finish by quoting what repeated quotation can never make 
banal—those words in which, as by a flash of inspiration, Matthew 
Arnold has once for all described Heine :— 

“The Spirit of the world, 

Beholding the absurdity of men— 

Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smile, 

For one short moment, wander o’er his lips. 

That smile was Heine! 

ARTHUR RANSOM. 
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NEW LIGHT ON DIABETES, 
RHEUMATISM AND OTHER AUTO- 
INTOXICATIONS. 


ABSTINENCE from unnecessary food has always been looked upon 
as one of the best and simplest ways of preventing ill-health, but 
with the general public it is not in favour. : 

It is commonly thought that what is popularly termed 
“stamina,” can only be maintained by the absorption under all 
circumstances of regular meals, consisting largely of a liberal allow- 
ance of beef and mutton. When the appetite flags, the rmedicine 
man is expected to stimulate it, to force the stomach, regardless of 
ulterior consequences, to digest the surfeit. The services of the 
“ starving doctor” are in little demand. 

For the cure or prevention of illness, fasting has also been 
counselled from all time, and it was the custom of physicians to 
prescribe it after purgation. It was to this precaution, no doubt, 
that the freedom from the evil consequences now observed as a 
result of this practice was due. Nowadays purgatives are taken to 
stimulate the overworked bowel, and to enable heavy and too fre- 
quent meals to be eaten with apparent impunity. For this pur- 
pose, all kinds of advertised nostrums are swallowed, no precau- 
tions are taken after their administration, and the consequence is 
that repeated intestinal hyperemia frequently leads, with nervous 
and arthritic subjects, to chronic enteritis. Purgatives are then 
blamed for the evil results due in reality to their mal-administra- 
tion. A recent French writer denounces them as a “ fléau social.” 

In his work upon Auto-Intoxication, Dr. Guelpa has thrown 
a great deal of light upon this question, and formulates a new 
treatment for the numerous maladies coming under this heading. 
His scientific deductions, based upon modern research, lead to the 
same conclusions as were held by the ancients. The only differ- 
ence is that whereas Naturalist physicians dieted to prevent evil 
effects from purging, Dr. Guelpa purges to give strength to bear 
prolonged fasting, and shows that the association of the two 
enables the regime to be continued for many days, not only with 
excellent results, but also without discomfort or hunger. 
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For the sensation of hunger, according to Guelpa, is, to a 
certain extent, a question of habit, but mainly a morbid craving 
for alimentary stimulus, caused, he says, not merely by want of 
food, but by toxine retention. Eminently deceptive, it may be 
prevented, when pathological, by the elimination of toxic products. 
It is this association of purging with prolonged abstinence as a 
means of preventing discomfort, that otherwise results from fasting 
alone, which constitutes the novelty of the idea and the originality 
of the Guelpa method. 

Before passing to the applications of this treatment, it may be 
pointed out that whenever there is overwork, cerebral, physical, 
or alimentary, over-stimulation by alcohol, tobacco, or drugs, there 
is, as a consequence, excessive friction, wear and tear, with in- 
creased formation of deleterious bye-products, the retention of 
which constitutes disease. We then talk about diatheses, uric acid, 
perverted metabolism, hepatic insufficiency, and give stimulating or 
narcotic medicines to mask the symptoms. But by whatever name 
they may have been called, the fact is that there is some toxic sub- 
stance in the organism with which it is no longer able to cope as 
formerly. Whether this be a drug, as is often the case, a ptomaine, 
one of the purin derivatives, or anything else, the best way of re- 
storing a poisoned organism to a normal state of health, is obviously 
by elimination of the poison. 

This simple truth was first recognised by Guelpa when working 
with Dujardin Beaumetz, twenty years ago. “I noticed,” he says, 
“that febrile patients progress more surely and rapidly towards 
health, when they lose flesh rapidly and considerably. When, on 
the contrary, the wasting is not in proportion to the degree of 
fever, the disease is more serious, its duration longer, and the con- 
valescence more difficult. It would seem as if the organism were 
encumbered, and the functions hindered by a greater or less quan- 
tity of retained liquids, of cells which have accumulated as a con- 
sequence of defective oxidation or elimination, and effete poisoned 
tissues, which for the arrest of the pathological process require to 
be eliminated. The sooner this is done, the sooner health is more 
perfectly restored, and this can only be impeded by some of the 
means generally adopted, antipyretics, sedatives, and over-feeding 
with nourishing foods.” An acute illness is not, as a maiter of 
fact, a disease, but a manifestation of health, a salutary reaction of 
the organism. 

It was not until two years ago, when Guelpa made known his 
very remarkable results in diabetes, that general attention was at- 
tracted to this treatment, and that numerous physicians began to 
verify his assertions. Before going further, it may be remarked 
that there is admittedly a psychical factor in every new method, 
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which may make for or mar its success. This may be the con- 
scious or subconscious “ faith which heals,” or the hostility which 
inhibits. The mental attitude may determine a helpful delusion 
or a detrimental obsession. So, in fasting; voluntary abstinence 
with the conviction of success may be salutary, whereas forced 
deprivation, accompanied by apprehension or anxiety, cannot but 
be harmful. 

The importance of the mental element in fasting has, indeed, 
always been recognised by the Church, and St. Macarius pointed 
out that it was relatively easy for monks, who would be greatly 
helped by vain glory and the admiration they excited, to fast in 
their convents. “Nam biduana et triduana jejunia vene 
glorie vacant.” When alone, without anyone to feed their vanity 
with praise and applause, it was more difficult. “ Nudlus hic est 
jejunti tui testis qui te suis laudibus nutriat atque sustentit.” 

To return to diabetes in which the mora/e is often depressed ; 
the physiological result of the treatment, that is the disappearance 
of the sugar ger se, cannot but have a cheering effect, and this 
will influence favourably the after-progress of the case. 


Mental anxiety, such as family trouble or financial worries, 
may, indeed, be sometimes the sole cause of glycosuria, which 
should disappear when the cause is removed. But the apprehen- 
sion resulting from the discovery of the malady may become the 
psychic factor that keeps up the condition, and under such circum- 
stances, positive demonstration of its curability—for there is no 
doubt that the excretion of sugar can be arrested by the Guelpa 
treatment—will do away both with the symptom and its psychical 
cause. 
From what has been said, it will be understood that Dr. 
Guelpa claims that his method is applicable not only in diabetes, 
but in most cases of defective oxidation, mal-assimilation, and 
auto-intoxication also. The list he gives of morbid conditions due 
to these causes and leading to pathological invasions and exalta- 
tions is extensive. It comprises albuminuria, with its complica- 
tions, edema and uremia, early cirrhosis, asthma, broncho-pul- 
monary congestion, many cutaneous and intestinal diseases, chronic 
gout, and rheumatism. Those who have had no previous ex- 
perience of the treatment will be surprised at the facility with 
which abstinence with purging is borne, even by subjects who con- 
tinue during the cure to go about their usual occupations. There 
may, on the first day, be a slight malaise, but it soon subsides, and 
the patient feels stronger and better, physically and morally. “Its 
effects are,” says Dr. Guelpa, “ the disappearance of intestinal bac- 
terial flora, an increase of red blood cells, of hemoglobin, and of 
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mono-nuclear leucocytes, a certain indication of cellular renovation. 
Coincidently, disappearance of the distressing thirst, improvement 
in sleep, which becomes calmer and more refreshing, and an aug- 
mentation of mental vigour and activity. As a consequence, re- 
duction of the area of the heart and liver, easier pulmonary ex- 
pansion, the general decreasing weight leading also to freer action. 
Disappearance of joint and muscular pains, of oppression and ex- 
haustion, restoration of suppleness of movement, and of a feeling 
of youth and of well-being.” In proof of what has been advanced, 
the following particulars, taken from communications to different 
medical societies, and authenticated by independent observers, may 
be adduced. 


A man, aged 49, formerly a house painter, had been for twenty 
years the subject of rheumatic gout, which had progressively in- 
vaded all his articulations including those of his spine, causing 
swelling and anchylosis. We omit technical details, but he had 
been for the last twelve months a hospital patient, almost unable 
to feed or dress himself, and during this time every imaginable 
medicine had been prescribed without success. Dr. Guelpa, whose 
views were then beginning to attract attention, was authorised by 
Dr. Caussade to apply his treatment at the Hospital Tenon, but 
finding after a week had elapsed that the improvement was not 
what he had expected, and feeling convinced that his prescriptions 
were not being properly executed, to use his own expression, he 
asked Dr. Caussade “to lend him the patient,” and carried him off 
to his own house. The improvement was then rapid and con- 
tinuous. The patient, from whose mouth these particulars were 
gathered, is now free from pain, swelling, and, with the exception 
of slight deformity of the fingers, there is no longer any evidence of 
rheumatism, all his joints being normally free and flexible. He 
has, since his first recovery, had several recurrences of rheumatism, 
but the attacks have been successively less and less severe, and on 
each occasion, fewer articulations have been effected, and succes- 
sively shorter fasts have been required for the treatment. After 
fasting entirely for a hundred days during five months, taking go 
purges, and following, for the first time in his life, a vegetarian 
diet, with abstinence from alcoholic drinks, he is at the present time 
in vigorous health. 


This case reminds one of the gouty invalid, who, after being 
reduced to impotence by his malady, was cured by cycling, and 
wrote subsequently an autobiographical pamphlet entitled, “ After 
Twenty Doctors,” in praise of that exercise. “With this differ- 
ence,” remarked the patient, when the observation was made to 
him: “ With me, it was after a hundred doctors.” 
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Two of the cases of diabetes reported are of unusual interest. 
The gravity of this malady is, it may be remarked, in inverse pro- 
portions to the age of the patient. In later life, it has always been 
considered as much less serious, whereas in young subjects it may 
be speedily fatal. The first observation, that of a hoy aged 16, 
shows that even in a most apparently hopeless case, this treatment 
may prove efficacious. The patient under the care of Dr: Florand 
was losing daily the enormous amount of 1,200 grammes (two and 
a half pounds) of sugar. The treatment was begun at the hospital, 
but not succeeding, this boy, also, was “ borrowed” by Guelpa, and 
placed in the charge of the preceding patient. In fifteen days the 
sugar had disappeared. The second is that of an American fnan- 
cier who struck his foot against the pavement on getting out of 
his motor. Gangrenous inflammation setting in, and affecting the 
whole foot, it was discovered that he was losing four and a half 
grammes of albumen, and three hundred of sugar daily. Amputa- 
tion of the foot was about to be performed, but in a diabetic pa- 
tient such an operation may have the gravest consequences. It 
was decided, therefore, by Drs. Suzor, Vignat, and Levassort, who 
were in attendance: to ask Guelpa’s opinion. Fifteen days after 
the patient, who had lost only the last phalanx of his little toe, 
which was necrosed before the beginning of the treatment, was 
free from glycosuria, and in excellent health. 

Amongst the cases reported by others is one that was pre- 
faced by a few apposite remarks by Dr. Bardet, the Secretary of 
the Therapeutical Society. He said that when they first heard of 
the treatment in question, they had acted in a perfectly human 
manner by contradicting what had been advanced. “I now recog- 
nise,” said Dr. Bardet, “the perfect good faith and scrupulous 
honesty of our colleague, and acknowledge humbly that I was mis- 
taken. I thought that the cases observed were examples of simple 
alimentary glycosuria. This is why, like others, I spoke of limita- 
tion of food as a sufficient treatment. I was wrong, and the facts 
established by Guelpa revolutionise entirely accepted ideas on the 
causation of this malady.” The case referred to was that of a 
woman under the care of Professor Robin, who was losing 800 
grammes of sugar in the twenty-four hours. ll treatments had 
failed, and at the time the new regime was commenced there was 
a daily emission of twelve litres of urine, with 760 grammes of 
sugar. This woman represented the grave type of diabetes, un- 
influenced by treatment. In twenty-four hours the secretion had 
decreased to two litres, the sugar to thirteen grammes. The next 
day, 600 grammes of urine, sugar zero! 

M. Bardet, in analysing this case, showed that the fear of in- 
ducing coma by abstinence was groundless, and that it is physio- 
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logically certain that it does not cause loss of energy. Under 
ordinary circumstance: 2,500 calories are obtained from food, but 
the loss of 760 grammes of sugar is equivalent isodynamically, to a 
loss of 3,200 units of heat. When supplying 2,100 by food, there 
will (if sugar is lost to the amount stated) be a deficit of 1,100, to 
which must be added the value of the glucose burned by auto- 
phagia, 1,600 calories at least, a total deficit of 2,700. During the 
fast. the loss of sugar being prevented, 1600 units only being re- 
quired for the physiological upkeep, the figures show that the 
patient is twice as well off when fasting as whilst eating. “It can- 
not be denied,” concluded Dr. Bardet, that Guelpa has doné some- 
thing very new and very remarkable. 

The objection then, that the Guelpa method is not applicable 
in grave diabetes, where there is great prostration, or that it may 
cause acetonuria, would seem to be disposed of both by observa- 
tion, which has shown that such patients feel better and stronger 
under treatment, and by exact scientific calculation. It has also 
been objected that the after consequence of the treatment might 
be a return of sugar in larger quantities, but cases which have been 
followed up for from one to two years show that this fear is ground- 
less. 

It stands to reason that the temporary disappearance of sugar 
does not always mean the cure of diabetes. When the ordinary 
diet is resumed, the sugar may return, as in cases observed by the 
writer of this article, but if the patient repeats the cure from time 
to time, this symptom becomes quite manageable. The repetition 
of the regime may effect ultimately a re-education of metabolism, 
and so correct the disturbed biochemical equilibrium. 

As an instance of the value of the treatment in entero-colitis, 
a case reported by Dr. Klotz may be quoted. The patient is the 
sister of a well-known physician, and she suffered also from head- 
ache and from a disease of the hair (seborrhea), which caused her 
the greatest distress and annoyance. She had consulted in vain 
many eminent specialists. The result of the treatment was that 
in three days the hair was normal, that the intestinal troubles dis- 
appeared rapidly; with them the headaches, and that the patient 
can now eat anything. 

In Dr. Guelpa’s book, a large number of observations are given 
which show that Hippocrates was not wrong when he affirmed that 
the most strange and apparently incurable diseases can be cured 
by regime, a fact too often forgotten by physicians of the present 
day. One more instance may be quoted. A m=n 66 years of age, 
very stout, asthmatic, eczematous, and rheumatic, was submitted 
to the treatment. In such a case, the suppression of an external 
eruption, generally looked upon as constituting, so to say, a safety 
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valve, often gives rise to respiratory difficulty. Here not only 
was the eczema cured but the respiratory trouble also. Asked on 
the third day whether he felt any discomfort in breathing, he re- 
plied in the homely language of the lower classes: “ None at all. 
Before I breathed from the pit of the stomach, now I can breathe 
from the belly.” 

It might be supposed that so apparently severe a treatment 
would be unsuitable for persons of advanced age, but we have seen 
patients 70 and 80 years of age fast for a week at a time, and 
experience benefit from this abstinence. The certainty with which 
the arterial tension may be lowered is a well ascertained fact, and 
of great importance for the treatment of arterio-sclerosis. 

This paper has already exceeded the limits first intended, but 
a last mention must be made of chronic drug addiction and alcohol- 
ism, for which fasting without purging has already been employed 
by previous observers, and restricted diet counselled by the writer. 
During an attempt at renunciation, there is always a tendency to 
irritability, which is often looked upon as a manifestation of weak- 
ness, and indicating therefore the administration of what is sup- 
posed to be strengthening food. At such a time, however, irrita- 
bility will be greatly increased, rather than allayed, by such a 
policy. Ina recent case a three days’ fast not only caused the sub- 
sidence of an intercurrent attack of rheumatic arthritis, for which 
it was prescribed, but also enabled the patient to make, without 
effort, a considerable reduction in the morphia, for the suppression 
of which he was being treated. A still better example was pub- 
lished by the writer in a former memoir. The patient, the sub. 
ject of a tropical liver complication, being entirely without appe- 
tite, was advised, under the circumstances, to abstain from food. 
and, much to his wife’s distress and alarm, remained ten days with- 
out eating. The consequence of this disintoxication was that the 
weaning was effected without suffering in exactly half the time 
that had been anticipated. Then came another liver attack, a 
second period of anorexia, and, notwithstanding our instructions to 
the contrary, food was administered, which caused the greatest 
distress. The patient himself was quite willing to obey orders, but 
as stated in the report, was over-ruled by his wife, who was natur- 
ally convinced that food was necessary to keep up his strength. 
Considering, on the contrary: that at this juncture, abstinence was 
imperative, we literally carried off the pseudo-moribund, and dur- 
ing the next three days gave him nothing but three small cups of 
milk, the patient losing ten pounds in weight, but recovering his 
health so rapidly, that on the fourth day free from discomfort he 
took his meals as usual, passed the evening at our club, and hence- 
forth convalescence proceeded uninterruptedly. 
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To the non-medical reader, the preceding cases, admitting their 
authenticity, would probably be considered as amply probant, but 
the experienced physician knows that fost-hoc is not necessarily 
propter-hoc, and that the most remarkable results are sometimes 
obtained by treatments absolutely devoid of value, but which hap- 
pen for a time to polarise the imagination. Expectant attention, 
when coupled with enthusiasm on the part of the medical atten- 
dant, and strong conviction on both sides, may sometimes exalt the 
psychism to such an extent that the most apparently irrational 
treatments may be successful, and that otherwise impossible cures 
are at first effected. These, after a time, cease to occur, and are 
never made when the treatment is carried out in an unfavourable 
environment, or as a control experiment by a hostile observer. 

It may be asked then, whether Dr. Guelpa himself, his col- 
leagues, and patients, may not have obtained results partly through 
psycho-therapeutic delusion. Guelpa has anticipated this objec- 
tion. Facts are stubborn things, and “I have,” he says, “ been 
obliged, in presence of their persistent and imposing eloquence, to 
put aside any such explanation. It is only natural,” he adds, “that 
so much enthusiasm should suggest the likelihood of exaggeration, 
or at any rate of imperfect observation of facts. I understand 
quite well such a suspicion, the more so inasmuch that I felt it my- 
self, and long hesitated to accept them, for fear of being thought 
the victim of an auto-suggested delusion.” 

Making, then, the reserves that would follow from the above 
considerations, and allowing the possible accessory réle in some 
cases of suggestions and expectant attention, it cannot be denied 
that the results of this treatment are exceedingly interesting. It 
is not a panacea for all ills, but morbid conditions for which it is 
applicable are numerous, and as a means of effective internal anti- 
sepsis, it is sure to bring about a great change in medical practice. 


M.D., M.R-CS. 
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MUNICH. 


ALLES BESETZT !—Full up!—was the sort of welcome most likely 
to meet the stranger arriving at Munich in the summer now past, 
especially if he issued from the Hauptbahnhof late on Friday or 
Saturday night, without having had the foresight to secure rooms. 
To his discomfort and cost he would have learned that Miinchener 
Leben und Streben stood more strenuously than ever in the sign of 
music, not to speak of the graphic and plastic arts. There were the 
permanent exhibition grounds of the Theresienhdhe, consecrated 
this year to masterpieces of Muhammadan art, and Beethoven, 
Brahms, Bruckner, Schumann, Strauss festivals; there were the 
Mozart festal performances in the Royal Residence Theatre, the 
Wagner idem in the Prince Regent’s idem; there was choice of 
dramatic and operatic productions from Shakespeare and Goethe in 
the Kiinstler Theater, to Offenbach’s Madchen von Elizondo in 
the Marionetten ditto. With Glyptothek, Old and New Pinakothek, 
and famed private collections (von Schack, Kaulbach, Lenbach, 
Schwanthaler, etc.), we had the annual exhibition of the Crystal 
Palace, the exhibition of the Kunstler genossenschaft, the Sezession, 
the Juryfreie, unmentioned the galleries of art-dealers galore— 
here the work of conformists showing how the methods of Cor- 
nelius and the romantic school gave birth to those of Piloty and 
his disciples in rivalry of colour effects, zealots of a neo-classic dis- 
position, and remindinv one of Gellert’s story of the dancing bear ; 
yonder the work of dissenters, loudly proclaiming their answer to 
the impertinent questions borrowed from the same fabulist; Dz, 
Narr, willst kliger sein als wir? .... Let them kick over the 
traces: strife is life and art must grow wild. 


The deceunial Passion Play epidemic aggravated the crowding 
of Munich as a centre of artistic creation. Not that the majority of 
tourists, especially those of the sort despatched to Oberammergau 
in “conducted parties,” care much for strengthening their mental 
grasp of things of beauty, but, duly having sent picture cards of 
Anton Lang and Johann Zwink to cousins and aunts, they are 
expected also to produce on their luggage the label of some Bae- 
deker approved Munich hotel, a bribed porter’s certificate to their 
veracity, sustaining their claim to having been there, since their 
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discriminative knowledge of the localities rushed through will prove 
deficient, as they instinctively feel. Their problematic enjoyment, 
determined by the stars in their guide-books and the conventional 
praises intoned by their herdsmen, productive of very positive suf- 
fering in the luckless ones whom fate puts in their path when they 
invade museums or carry palaces and churches by storm; their 
vulgar taking-all-the-sights-in-for-my-money hurry cannot spare the 
time for an effort to understand the manners and customs of the 
people they move among. On their way to Frauenkirche or St. 
Michael’s of a Sunday morning, bent on interrupting the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist by shuffling round and steeplechasing -across 
nave, aisles and chapels, on disturbing the instrumental and vocal 
part of the service by their noisy exclamations, snapshotting the 
priest saying mass, their singular conception of Sabbath holiness, 
decency and decorum, will find fault with the family groups as- 
sembled in Ausschanke and Trinkstuben for the sake of a sociable 
Feiertags Frihschoppen. While, at 11 a.m., they push and elbow 
one another in the Marien-Platz, gaping at the Schaffler-tanz, exe- 
cuted by the figures which embellish the clock of the new Town 
Hall, they will not for all- the world (except on the sly) enter the 
Magdalenengarten at Nymphenburg to see jolly living couples en- 
gaged in a country dance, or the Bambergerhof to hear the merry 
carolling of the /ustigen Bauern. Gaudeamus igitur, every day 
in the week, replies Munich to their squeamish distinctions; and 
every night too,—at whatever hour one returns home, from beer- 
houses and beer-gardens the sound of sweet music and pleasant 
discourse pervades the air as a murmur of heartfelt content. 

The Bavarian temperament, in its highest urban personifica- 
tion, the Miinchener, is nothing if not gemithlich. His artistic 
genius has not led him into the pitfalls of Groszthueret ; more than 
the brethren of the Teutonic stock North and West, he has pre- 
served the simplicity of ancestral life. He loves no pretence and 
ostentation. Exalted places set the example in plainness of de- 
meanour. Observe the Prince Regent coming to town. At the 
railway station, the usual contingent of idlers, having strolled thither 
instead of feeding the pigeons in the Hofgarten, or gracing the 
walks of Karlsplatz and Sonnenstrasse. A two-horse open carriage 
and several closed ones are waiting, only distinguished by the blue 
livery of the coachmen; no military pomp and circumstance, no 
pages, no flunkeys. An old gentleman steps forth in bowler hat 
and grey overcoat, who might be anyone but for his stately and 
debonnair mien. It is Prince Luitpold, in whom a fastidious youth 
with strong Berliner accent detects the unpardonable sin: his 
nether garments are not properly creased. They are even bagged, 
remarks the giger/’s too, too stylish female companion. In fact, 
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his Royal Highness’s appearance betokens a deplorable absence of 

_ hyper-careful grooming, and the sole outward concession to his high 
rank and station is a gorgeously uniformed officer, who seats him- 

. self at his left when they drive off, while the Court dignitaries, 
equally indifferent to tailors’ fashion plates, convey de propria manu 
their valises and portmanteaux to the other vehicles. A lifting of 
hats as the procession passes. No doubt but the uncreased, bagged 
inexpressibles, derided by the foreign critics, are a potent factor 
in the good Prince Regent’s popularity at home. 

Small wonder that among such folks no real demand exists for 
exotic institutions as, ¢.g., the /averne artistique onthe plan of 
Salis’ Chat Noir. The native Kinstlerkneipe, right pleasant and 
well frequented, will not be supplanted by imitations like that in 
the Tiirkenstrasse, though called Simplicissimus in another attempt 
at imitation of different purport, attested to by the profuse decora- 
tion of the walls. Pallid damsels in dowdy directoire gowns one 
may behold there, entertained by long-haired admirers, while the 
Stammgaste, in the sanctum farther back, vociferously applaud a 
virtuoso performing on an organ. Music, drawing and the sister 
arts cultivated, ladies, emulous of Marie Dietz, to talk to and plenty 
to drink—yet, this is not Munich. Whoever wants the true im- 
pression, had better repair to the Hoférduhaus, surrounded in the 
Platz] by minor resorts of the carousing community, and shining 
among them as the Bavarian Hausdiamant in the Schatzkammer 
derives greater lustre from the Pearl of the Palatinate and jewels 
of lesser virtue. Here all classes mingle in one desire: to quench 
their thirst and spend a nice evening, whether in the Fes¢saa/, on 
the Zerrasse, in the Privat or Allgemeine Zimmer, upstairs or 
downstairs, sitting at the tables in the halls or standing round the 
barrels in the court. Here Munich existence is im floribus, dispens- 
ing Kathi’s and Mitzl’s spotting the beerless with questioning eye: 
helles oder dunkies? an alternative which implies that other funda- 
mental one: bibite aut abite! Why not stay and indulge? The 
beer is excellent, a revelation to the palate only acquainted with 
the famous beverage in the forms of brewage adopted for export 
to the less favoured regions of the earth. An abstainer may 
modify the opinion he holds in common with Pindar, that water is 
the best of all gifts. His enthusiasm rising to the height of a 
second Masz, he may get initiated in the mysteries of the open and 
closed lid. The owner of a Stamm-krug may condescend to teach 
him the most approved scientific mode of salting his horse-radish, 
with the inevitable result of starting a discussion on the momentous 
problem which, from the beginning of beer drinking, has divided 
the long- and the short-salters, the bibulous guided by theory 

and the bibulous guided by practice, Kathi or Mitzl and the Pretze/ 
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and Brotstangen women ex officio neutral between the two camps, 
while topers of acknowledged standing advise each and every one 
to strive after an individual, empirical solution by oft-repeated 
experiments. Leaving the Hofbrdu, what heart can fail to be 
agreeably affected by the spectacle of that numberless multitude of 
men and women in devoted communion with their Schopen, its 
touching effect enhanced by the thought that Pschorr, Spaten, 
Augustiner, Mathaser, Hacker, Metzger, Colosseum, Liéwen, Eber. 
Hirsch, and so on, and so on, also count their faithful in thousands 
upon thousands,—and that the sight of one who gives evidence of 
having had a drop too much is a rare sight indeed. 

It would be wrong to conclude from this tremendous consump- 
tion of beer that wine is at a discount. But alas! several of the 
cozy winehouses where the votaries of the Hausmarke used to fore- 
gather in daily, fervent worship, have not withstood the tooth of 
time so well as the Hofbrdu. Its ravages are noticeable every- 
where else ; ancient Munich is fast disappearing. The moderni- 
sation of the city, begun under King Ludwig I. continues unabated, 
with the consequent overthrow of whatever, though picturesque and 
venerable, obstructs the laying out of streets and squares on sani- 
tary lines. Inspired by rulers who translate the spirit of Henricus 
Leo and Otto the illustrious into new ideas, the work of Klenze, 
Gartner, Ohlmiiller, Ziebland, von Hauberrisser and the younger 
builders goes on, and the old landmarks go down. Dilapidated, 
with broken windows, an image of desolation, stands now the 
Augustinerkirche awaiting the demolisher’s hand, to be replaced by 
a resplendent police office, as the Landesgericht has already taken 
possession of the monastery behind. It deserves a fond parting 
look before, ere long, the sole memento of its history must be 
searched for in archives and museums, among representations of the 
Spaten brewery in the Neuhauserstrasse, de dato 1812, and such 
like. Not that the museums, similar to the archives, are primarily 
reminiscential depositories. On the contrary, however admirably 
equipped to illustrate the habits of days gone by (National Museum, 
City Museum, etc.), their chief tendency is to make the past serve 
the future, and the many exhibitions, permanent or temporary, 
speak of a powerful educational current, witness those in the 
Labour Museum, in the old Townhall under the patronage of the 
Volksbildungsverein (which also has schools for cooking and house- 
keeping), and in many other places: painting applied to the decora- 
tion of dwellings, etc. etc. This pertains to a side of South Ger- 
man endeavour which, attentively considered, discloses a good deal 
more than beer and wine, the cup that cheers and the arts that 
gladden the soul. The Royal Library is one of the most com- 
plete and best appointed collections of manuscripts and books, 
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written and printed material for study in the world. The schools, 
from high to low, enjoy a deserved reputation. Even the exten- 
sive barracks are centres of a kind of instruction not to be despised. 
One may smile at the excessively ceremonious parade step when 
the guard is relieved at noon, Michel learns many useful things 
besides lifting his feet and discipline during his term of military 
service, and with regard to Dienstpflicht, compulsory on all strata 
of society, the facade of the Armee-museum has a profoundly 
significant inscription: Armis et Litteris. 





The medal cannot help showing its reverse. While unity in 
arms and culture is preached on a pan-Germanic foundation, South 
German characteristics frequently reject the North German stan- 
dard of what should be. To obey the Prussian drill-sergeant is 
well enough, and the Bavarian does not shy at such hints as con- 
veyed, for instance, by the historical document, diagrammatically 
eloquent of the comparative strength, on the Ist of November, 
1902, of the English and German fleets, signed by imperial hand 
on the 10th of January, 1903, and for his cogitation reproduced in 
facsimile (Deutsches Museum, Naval Department) ; but he resents 
too much interference in local affairs. Munich is the capital of a 
Catholic country ; the Holy Virgin rather than the Borussian War 
Lord is the Patrona Boiariae, and the monks’ cowls in the streets, 
reminding of those of Schaftlarn and their Forum ad Monachos, 
leave no doubt as to the direction from which the wind blows in 
religious matters. Hence, manifold friction. Hence also, in wider 
sense than Bavaria alone, the suspicion still entertained in some 
quarters that, in some respects, Germany is, after all, but an 
elaborate geographical expression, to use the words which, applied 
to Italy, gave such “ poisonous” offence to Lord Palmerston, as 
Prince Metternich, the offender, wrote to Count Prokesch-Osten. 
An illustration: Standing on the steps of the Ruhmeshalle and 
looking up at Schwanthaler’s Bavaria, the writer’s attention was 
claimed by a voice proceéding from one in clerical habit, a boon- 
companion of the evening before at the Hofbriu, a friend—is not 
a Masz together the very best introduction, cementing intimate 
relations ? The conversation being resumed, talking of this and that, 
a perilous topic was broached, the Pope’s last encyclical. Growing 
purple in the face, the clerical friend invoked personal reminis- 
cences of the Kulturkampf, called Bismarck a name—the . . . who 
chased us away! At this juncture, a second friend in clerical 
habit interfered, and said something which sounded like the fami- 
liar apostrophe in a certain German poet’s estimate of Germany 
sixty years ago :— 

Dein Odem schon ist Hochverrath 
Und Majestatsverbrechen ...... 
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Though the first friend remonstrated a bit, the second, after tak- 
ing leave, led him firmly away, and what involuntarily was caught 
of their further discourse seemed strangely like another quotation 
of the same Wintermdarchen: 


Mit preussischen Festungen hab’ ich jedoch, 
* Nicht gerne was zu schaffen 


Kasperl’s sentiments here anent would be of inestimable value ; 
but wherever one meets that popular and otherwise outspoken 
exponent of public opinion, he prefers to remain silent on such 
ticklish points of Deutsche Nationalitét and Pan-Patriotismus. 


J. F. SCHELTEMA. 
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A FAMOUS BORDER FORAY. 


ParT I. 


THE bulky tomes, which render in an epitomised form the State 
papers of our country accessible to the general reader, are some- 
what forbidding at a first glance, but a very brief perusal will be 
enough to show that they contain a mine of information not only 
of importance to the serious student of history, but also of value 
to the reader whose sole demand is entertainment. It has been 
remarked that a dictionary makes interesting reading. You have 
this advantage, at any rate, that you can follow any order or no 
order at all in looking through it. Much the same claim can be 
made for the Calendars of our State papers. You open one of 
them anywhere, and plunge “ im medias res.” 

To a north-country man by far the most fascinating will be, 
or at least should be, those volumes which deal with the Borders, 
and, as a proof of what a short survey of them gives one, no better 
story can be selected than the famous raid on Carlisle Castle when 
that “ fyrebrande,” Buccleuch, dared the power of England, and 
imperilled the peace of both countries, in order that he might set 
free his henchman, Kinmont Willie, who, if rumour does not lie 
about him, was, to say the very least, as desperate a character as 
his dare-devil of a master. 


The Union of the Crowns of England and Scotland in 1603 
had, amongst its various beneficial results, the very important one 
of bringing about the pacification of the Borders. Throughout 
that historic tract there had reigned for centuries a system of uni- 
versal and unblushing theft—“ the good old border plan,” as it was 
grimly termed—an unending orgy of murder, only feebly and fit- 
fully repressed, and a savage belief in blood-feuds that was no un- 
worthy rival of Corsica in its palmy days. High and low, both 
those few in authority, and those very many outside of all authority, . 
rendered the ulcer of Border dispute a continual source of anxiety 
to the Governments of both countries, and an ever likely cause for 
war between them. The wild and lawless life led by the average 
Borderer was no doubt at the root of all the evil, but that was 
aggravated in a surprising degree by the rancour displayed among 
themselves by the wardens and others responsible for the keeping 
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of the peace. The stark moss-trooping reiver had, indeed, the 
feeling of hatred bred in his very bones; of none more than of 
him was it true that “his hand was against every man’s hand, and 
every man’s hand against him.” Part of the very land he occupied 
was in a state of semi-independence of both countries, and no 
point of dispute could more readily rouse the ire of a Borderer 
than could the question of the right of either government to estab- 
lish its authority within the Debateable Land. 


The “ Bateable,” as it was termed, was veritably the innermost 
centre of the great Border whirlpool. It was a perennial grievance 
that could always be fallen back upon by both sides during: the 
insignificantly brief periods of peace that did somehow occur once 
in a while. It was “the Irish Question” of Border politics, and 
the treatment of it deserved that wary walking which it unfortu- 
nately very rarely got. 


It was consequently not at all surprising that the Borderer 
should act as he generally did, but it was certainly much more 
deplorable that the wardens and other officials frequently out- 
stripped him in the evil of their thought, word, and deed. There is 
hardly a page of the calendar of our Border State papers that 
does not bear witness to this. Even the clergy were moss-troopers 
in those days, for a priest and curate of Newcastle figure on a 
list of thieves in the time of Elizabeth. It was an age, it is true, 
when speech and writing were more forcible than polite, but, even 
if we make due allowance for this, the terms these worthies use 
about one another are often sufficient to take one’s breath away. 
And these occur, it must be remembered, in official documents 
destined for the eyes of the leading statesmen, of the Privy Council, 
and of the Queen herself. 


To talk of a day of truce on the Bordérs seems almost a con- 
tradiction in terms. When one reads the turbulent story of the 
Borderland, it is scarcely credible that there ever was an hour, let 
alone a day of peace, within its limits. Still, however feeble may 
have been the attempts made to secure even a shade of respect for 
the law, there needed now and again to be a breathing space for 
both sides to get accounts squared up. The formalities governing 
the cessation of this persistent hostility were actually put on paper, 
and, so far as can be learned, they were scrupulously adhered to 
during the time of truce ; although it must have been a hard test of 
self-control for many whom we may fairly credit as possessing but 
little of that admirable quality. 


In 1551, Sir Robert Bowes, at the request of the then Warden- 
General, drew up “ A Booke of the State of the Frontiers betwixt 
England and Scotland.” A minute and graphic description is 
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given in this of “ The forme and order of a daye of Trewce,” in 
that unruly region. . 


The wardens of both countries had first of all to agree upon 
both the day and place of meeting. Thereafter “ monition and 
warninge would be given of the same through all the wardenrye, 
as well as generally by proclamac’ons in all the markett townes 
within that wardenry.” Very elaborate precautions were taken 
that neither side might secure an undue advantage. “The order 
of every day of trewce is when the parties approach neare to the 
place appoynted theire to stay a time. And then the Warden of 
deputies of England have used to send fower or sixe gentlemen, 
auncient, discreet, and well-reputed borderers to ye Warden of Scot- 
land to demaunde that the assurance may be kept according to the 
old maner till the next day after the sonne risinge.” A rather 
interesting point is referred to in Bowes’s statement that “the 
Scottes doe always send theire ambassadors first into England to 
seek for peace after a warre,” but whether this is based on any- 
thing stronger than what Bowes himself merely calls common 
report, I cannot verify. 


After the above “demaunde” was duly complied with, the 
Scots in turn claimed a like assurance from the English side. “And 
after the Warden and officers of Scotland have graunt the said 
assurance, they send forth incontynently a like sorte and number 
of Scotts men to demande like assurance of the wardens and offi- 
cers of England.” The Scottish form of taking the oath, that is 
by the holding up of the hand, as contrasted with the English 
method of kissing the Book, seems to be alluded to in the state- 
ment which Bowes makes as to the way in which the wardens and 
their officials agreed to be loyal to one another. “ And uppon the 
graunt thereof the wardens and officers of either partye have used 
to hold upp their hand in token of assent or fayth given for the 
observation of the same.” 


Bowes cannot resist the personal note coming into his descrip- 
tion, but, as he is only putting forward his own point of view, and 
doubtless his own experience, he may be just in his bitter com- 
plaint of the treachery of the Scots in occasionally breaking the 
rules. “Justice cannott perfectly be had of the Scots in some 
case for lacke of dew obedience of the subiects. The Scottes will 
be great complayners and exclamors for justice, and of their owne 
parte execute or doe little or none.” 


Perhaps it is but fair to add that we do not have a Scottish 
Borderer’s opinion as to the manner in which his hereditary enemies 
south of the Tweed kept their word, but, from what can be 
gathered, the lawlessness on both sides seems to have been much 
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the same, both as regards quality and quantity. If it be granted 
that there was nothing te choose between the two sides as to their 
rampant robbery, it will be sufficient to note that Eure reported to 
Burghley no less than “three severall herishipes, great ones,” all 
occurring between the 4th and the 19th of the March that included 
Kinmont Willie’s red-letter day, which became a kind of landmark 
in the typical local disorder prevalent on the Borders. 


As a matter of fact, however, the best known and the most 
outrageous example of the violation of a day of truce was com- 
mitted from the English side of the Borders. This was the forcible 
seizure of a notorious reiver, called Willixm Armstrong, but better 
remembered as Kinmont Willie, the hero of one of the most famous 
of the north-country ballads, and the prototype of Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ William of Deloraine.” 

The event took place after a meeting of the Deputies of Lord 
Scroop, the Warden of the West Marches of England, and of the 
Laird of Buccleugh, who was keeper of Liddesdale. The meeting, 
for which “a day of truce” had to be observed, was only for the 
redress of some minor matters, and did not at first seem fraught 
with consequences that néarly landed the two countries into war. 
Scroop’s ill-feeling towards Buccleuch, however, had rendered an 
explosion of some kind extremely probable, as the English Warden 
had already had a taste of Buccleuch’s arrogance. He had com- 
plained before this of his Scotch opponent that he had conducted 
himself “ being keper of Lyddesdale, as if he were the Warden,” 
and that consequently his own dignity, as English Warden, had 
hitherto preverted him from condescending to meet Buccleuch in 
public. While Scroop was busy in his grumbling, Buccleuch, on 
the other hand, had been strengthening himself in his new post. 
Scroop had been informed that the new keeper had fortified his 
houses at Hawick and Armitage, and that “ his followers vaunt his 
favour,” and “ most of all of Lyddesdale are joined with him by 
oathe and scripte.” It was small wonder that Scroop should waken 
up eventually to find himself in the position that “I can get no 
redress of bills from him either before or since his entry.” 


The place appointed for the discussion of business, was “ at 
the Dayholme of Kershop, where a small brook divideth England 
from Scotland, and Lidesdale from Bawcastle.” The Scottish 
representative belonged to the powerful sept of the Scotts, while 
Scroop’s deputy was a Mr. Salkeld. Their business, apparently, 
was transacted with mutual satisfaction, and they parted on good 
terms, each party taking its way homewards. Among the Scots 
present was the notorious Will of Kinmont, infamous far and wide 
as a king of thieves in a district that bred little but experts in 
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that department of depravity. England had long cast an anxious 
eye for his capture, and his presence at this juncture was noted as a 
likely chance for their getting hold of him. Several of the English 
borderers laid their plans so as to capture him after he had taken 
leave of the Scottish deputy, and was quietly riding alone down the 
banks of the Liddell on the Scottish side. After chasing him for 
a few miles they took him prisoner, and returned with him to the 
English deputy, who was, likely enough, cognisant of the whole 
scheme. Recognising the importance of their find they lost no 
time in getting him secured within the dungeons of Carlisle Castle. 
This was the end of the first act of the play, and, according to 
Border use and wont, was a glaring outrage on the law of truce— 
the only Border law to which any respect was generally attached. 

When Buccleuch was informed of this breach of the truce, he 
immediately wrote to Salkeld for Kinmont’s release. The English 
official took guilt to himself, and made the excuse that his superior 
was then absent, and that he himself could not move in the matter 
on his own responsibility. Buccleuch, smarting under what he 
deemed a personal affront, next tackled Scroop, and demanded from 
him the prisoner’s unconditional release. The English deputy, 
taking a leaf out of his subordinate’s book, answered that he could 
do nothing without an order from the Queen or the Privy Council. 
He calmly ignored the circumstances of the arrest altogether, al- 
though this was really the point at issue at the time, and sheltered 
himself behind the fact that Kinmont Willie was such a desperate. 
malefactor that any means were justifiable for getting him under 
lock and key. Buccleuch, who did not see it in this light at all, 
then turned to the English Ambassador in Scotland in order to get 
him to exert his influence. He evidently admitted the error of his 
countryman, and strongly advised Scroop to set the man free, and 
“not to bring the matter to a further hearing.” As no result came 
from this, the final step of laying the dispute before the Scottish 
King was taken, and, through his Council, Queen Elizabeth was 
asked to direct her Warden to give Armstrong his liberty. This 
was not attended to with the dispatch that Buccleuch expected, 
and, in fact, the English Queen saw that the indefinite holding of a 
man of this importance might not be without advantage to her 
policy with regard to Scottigh affairs. So she temporized, and 
remained undecided in exactly the same spirit as she showed in her 
treatment of Mary, Queen of Scots, during the long period of years 
that she had that unfortunate personage in her power. These 
protracted negotiations form the second act of the play, and show 
Buccleuch persistent and watchful, while Scroop and his minion, 
Salkeld, have a half-guilty fear that all will not go well with them 
in their questionable escapade. 
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Buccleuch, “ perceiving and apprehending both the king and 
himself, as the king’s officer, to be touched. in honor,” resolved 
now to take the matter into his own hands, and to act in down- 
right Border fashion. This involved nothing short of an organised 
attack upon Carlisle Castle, which he had meanwhile learned was 
carelessly guarded and open to surprise. His conduct of the raid 
was marked at once by prudence and boldness, and he was re- 
warded by complete success, so far as the release of the moss- 
trooper was concerned. 

Two accounts of this undertaking have been handed down to 
present times, and, as one of these gives the Scottish version, and 
the other is from the pen of Scroop himself, there is ample material 
at hand to enable us to see both sides of the affair. 

Spottiswood’s “ History of the Church of Scotland,” which was 
published in 1639, and may, therefore, be regarded as practically a 
contemporary production, gives quite a circumstantial description 
of this miniature invasion, and there is quite a distinct flavour of 
exultation running through it, sufficient to make one think that the 
learned writer did not at all regret the success of his countrymen. 
It is too lengthy to insert here, but the tone in which it is written 
can be seen in the appreciation the author displays for the dramatic 
setting of the whole thing. Scroop and Salkeld, the prime movers 
in the trouble, were both of them within the castle at the time of 
the attack, and, as Spottiswood says, “to them the prisoner cried a 
good-night.” The writer dwells with delight on the touch and go 
of the rescue. “ By the time the prisoner was brought forth, the 
town had taken the alarm, the drums were beating, the bells ring- 
ing, and a beacon put on the top of the castle to give warning to 
the country.” Buccleuch’s retreat was as masterly as his attack, 
and, despite an attempt to stop his crossing of the Sacery at the 
Stony Bank, “he causing sound the trumpet, took the river, day 
being then broken ; and they choosing to give him way, he retired 
in order through the Grahams of Esk (men at that time of great 
power and his unfriends), and carae back into Scottish ground two 
hours after sun-rising and so homewards. This fell out the 13th 
April, 1596.” As warm a “ hot-trod” as ever even the bold Buc- 
cleuch took a share in. 

Another significant point is made much of in this description 
of Spottiswood. The Scottish leader had given the strictest orders 
that nobody was to be molested in the castle beyond what was 
absolutely necessary, and above all—most repellant one would 
imagine to the Border mind of that day—no plunder of any de- 
scription was to be seized. His hot-headed followers found obedi- 
ence to this beyond their powers of control, and they duly appeared 
before him with a number of other prisoners at the place where he 
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was waiting, “to assure the retreat of his awin from the castell 
againe.” These he immediately sent back to the castle, and “would 
not suffer any spoil or booty, as they term it, to be carried away. 
He had straightly forbidden to break open any door but that where 
the prisoner was kept, though he might have made prey of all the 
goods within the castle, and taken the warden himself captive ; 
for he would have it seem that he did intend nothing but the re- 
paration of his Majesty's honor.” 

So much for the tale as it is told = the worthy Spottiswood. 
On the morning after the affair, Lord Scroop sat down in no envi- 
able frame of mind to pen his account for the Privy Council of 
England. It forms an entertaining foil to the other, and has 
throughout an air of injured innocence and petty dignity so sadly 
ruffled that it makes uncommonly good reading. He had already, 
a month previously, unburdened himself of his opinion of Buccleuch 
in a lengthy document describing his dealings with the keeper of 
Liddesdale. About the Laird’s messages and letters to him, he 
had pointed out that they had always shown “in there front, a 
note of pryde in himselfe, and of his skorne towardes me,” and 
that the Scot’s predominant feature as a responsible official was “a 
backwardness to justice, except that kind he desired, which was 
solely for the profit of his own friends, and showed his disposition 
to disquiet the frontier and disturb the peace between the princes.” 

When the self-complacent and somewhat pompous English 
Warden sets out to describe what he calls “the proude attempte ” 
of Buccleuch, it is not altogether an ungarbled tale that he has to 
tell. To begin with he had the uneasy feeling that he had been 
made a laughing-stock of ; his dignity was on edge; his prisoner, 
of whose capture he had thought to make so much, had been taken 
from under his very nose. Such a condition of affairs was far 
more indeed than any self-respecting warden could be expected to 
bear with equanimity. 

Beginning with the obvious remark that he thought it his duty 
to acquaint the Council with the story of the outrage, Scroop pro- 
ceeds to relate his version as follows, duly magnifying the number 
of the assailants, and exonerating the garrison because of the storm 
during the night of the attack. Incidentally, he also bewails the 
fact that he had lent upon a broken reed when he had accepted 
Kinmont’s assurance that he would not try to escape. 

“ Apr. 14, 1596. Yesternighte in the deade time therof, Walter 
Scott of Hardinge, the chiefe man aboute Buclughe, accompanied 
with 500 horsemen of Buclughes and Kinmonte’s friends, did come 
armed and appointed with gavlockes and crowes of iron, hand 
peckes, axes, and skailinge lathers, unto an outewarde corner of 
the base courte of this castell, and to the posterne dore of the 
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same—which they undermyned speedily and quietlye, and made 
them selves possessores of the base courte, brake into the chamber 
where Will of Kinmont was, carried him awaye, and in their dis- 
coverie by the watch, left for dead two of the watchmen, hurt a 
servante of myne one of Kynmontes keperes, and were issued 
againe oute of the posterne before they were descried by the 
watche of the innerwarde and ere resistance could be made. The 
watch as yt should seeme, by reason of the stormye night, were 
either on sleepe or gotten under some covert to defende them- 
selves from the violence of the wether, by meanes wherof the 
Scottes atchieved theire entreprise with lesse difficultie. The 
wardinge place of Kinmonte in respect of the manner of his tak- 
inge, and the assurance he had given that he woulde not breake 
awaye, I supposed to have bin of sufficient suretie, and litle looked 
that any durst have attempted to enforce in the tyme of peace any 
of her Majesty’s castells, and a peece of so good strength. Yf 
Buclugh him selfe have bin therat in person, the capten of this 
proude attempte, as some of my servantes tell me they hard his 
name called uppon (the trueth whereof I shall shortly advertise), 
then I humblie beseech that her Majesty wilbe pleased to send 
unto the Kinge to call for and effectually to press his deliverie, 
that he may receive punishment as her Majesty shall fynde that 
the quallity of his offence shall demirite, for yt wilbe a dangerous 
example to leave this highe attempt unpunished.” 

Scroop’s anxiety led him to send on the same day a similar 
account to Lord Burghley. In it, he adds his suspicions “ regard- 
inge the myndes of the Lowthers to do villeny unto me, havinge 
bin assured by some of their owne that they woulde do what they 
coulde to disquiet my government. I am induced vehementlye to 
suspect that their heades have bin on the devise of this attempt.” 
Thomas Carlton also falls under the ban of his disapprobation, “for 
yt .is whispered in myne eare, that some of his servauntes well 
acquainted with all the corners of this castell were gwydes in the 
execution hearof.” In a postcript to this letter he announces that 
Buccleuch was of a certainty the leader in the attacks, and he 
encloses a list of the principal offenders, which he declares he had 
“at the mouthe of one that was in person at the enforcinge of this 
castell.” Scroop also firmly maintained, on the authority of this 
informer, that Buccleuch was amongst the first to enter the castle, 
and that he encouraged his followers with these words: “Stand 
to yt, for I have vowed to God and my Prince that I would fetch 
out of England Kynmont, dead or quicke, and will maintaine that 
accion when it is doun with fyre and sworde against all the 
resisters.” 

CHARLES MENMUIR, M.A. 
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THE ANCIENT FAITH OF THE 
CELT AND THE BRITON. 


IN Professor J. Watson’s “ Philosophical Basis of Religion” is the 
following suggestive passage: “Nothing is more certain,” says 
he, “than that no form of religion which is based upon an inter- 
ruption of the regular course of nature is now credible. Hence 
Christianity, if it is to survive, must be compatible with the fullest 
recognition of the reign of law.”! 

Now it is futile to ignore the fact that at the present day all 
beliefs, creeds, and dogmas, theories, and philosophies, are being 
examined under the search-light of science, i.e, of the analytical 
spirit in the human mind, which tests the truth or reality of a 
statement, and demands upon what authority the said statement is 
made, and upon what natural law is the premise based. 

More especially, every religion of the world is on its trial, and 
it behoves those who profess Christianity to ask themselves when 
confronted with the obvious defects and shortcomings of Chris- 
tians, if some vital truth has not been in some manner ignored or 
suppressed, and, thereby, if the universal law, governing creation, 
has not been disobeyed or misrepresented in the promulgation of 
the Christian faith, and in the practise of its adherents. 

We know full well that no religion has caused such an amount 
of bitter strife, such hecatombs of victims, such bloody wars, and 
such relentless persecution, as Christianity, though founded by the 
Prince of Peace. We cannot but be aware that in this twentieth 
century every vice and every crime, normal and abnormal, every 
disease of body and mind, and every evil, due to flagrant disregard 
to laws, natural and divine, is rampant among Christian rations 
to an extent that leaves the so-called barbarous and heathen 
peoples far behind in criminality, debauchery, and degeneracy. 
Western civilisation appears rotten at the core. 

For this deflection from the path of purity, truth, and righ- 
teousness, there must be some basic cause, and a flaw must be 
found either in the tenets of the faith, as contrary to the natural 
law, or in the organisation that, in ritual and dogma, personifies 
the faith, 


1. P. 186. 
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Now, in studying the history of human progress, we find that 
the hidden mysteries of the universe have not been revealed, except 
through man’s individual efforts to discover them. As the intel- 
lectual faculties developed, so the knowledge of the material world 
became enlarged, and zest for further investigation quickened. But 
in each succeeding age the truth was spoken to the human heart in 
the language that it could best understand at that stage of develop- 
ment, and, as a rule, man’s conception of it was crystallised into a 
dogma, which permitted of little or no expansion. Thus, the 
dogmas of one age can not assimilate with the dogmas of another, 
though the informing spirit of truth is always the same, ever dis- 
closing the same law and the same unity of procedure and purpose. 


But the human language in which the message is interpreted 
is often faulty, and even misrepresents the truth in its limited ap- 
plication to different conditions and environments. Therefore, at 
the several stages of man’s intellectual and ethical development 
religion and science appear to be antagonistic, the newly discovered 
truth belies the old faith, because man-made theological dogma will 
not adapt itself to the growing expansion of wider knowledge and 
scientific research. The priest ever clings to the worn-out garments 
of orthodoxy. Then, as a rule, one of two things has happened. 
Men have either utterly discarded the old belief, which, let us re- 
member, was originally founded on a hard-won truth of experience, 
and have kicked away, as it were, the ladder by which they have 
risen; or have retained the formula of the old belief for religious 
services, while they tacitly acknowledged its discrepancies with the 
new concepts of Life and Nature that were revealed to their 
wondering eyes. 

Yet, if men had in the past, logically and reasonably, con- 
sidered the basic truths enshrined in their dogmatic systems, they 
would have discovered that not one was a complete or final revela- 
tion, nor indeed could be, but each, as it was grasped by the human 
mind, was a mental advance upon an earlier Apocalypse, and be- 
came another spiritual stronghold built up in harmony with the fun- 
damental truth. There is no contradiction and no antagonism be- 
tween spiritual convictions and natural facts ; they supplement each 
other. The spirit in the natural confirms the intuitions of the mind. 
Therefore, there has been in the past no just ground for atheistic 
materialism, nor for the so-called conflict between religion and 
science. For science is, in reality, the wisdom of knowledge, and 
religion is belief in the truth of wisdom. 


For the human soul cannot progress without its mystical faith, 
the key-note of the heart-strings. Religion, the yearning for the 
highest Wisdom, is the music of the infinite echoing in the hearts 
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of men. In every age, even in the hardest, most sordid, material, 
and self absorbed, some latent germ of spiritual life blossoms out 
sooner or later into a higher and purer mental efflorescence ; and 
the human heart bounds forward, passionately and enthusiastically, 
to embrace the revelation of the new concept, which, in some in- 
explicable manner, meets a hitherto unsatisfied aspiration. 

Thus, belief is a strong mental digestion, able to assimilate 
fresh ideas, perceptions, and conceptions, and transmute them into 
nutriment for the spiritual faculty. 

We are at the present day in the throes of a new thought- 
birth. Yet, let us remember, birth means reproduction, a reproduc- 
ing of original matter in new forms. 

“ There is nothing new under the sun,” declares the wise man. 
A fresh conception but synthetises former dim perceptions of the 
veiled truth. The gleaming shafts of the Divine Light are at last 
focussed in one ray, illuminating in a flash the misty ages of con- 
jecture, doubt, and error. The race-memory is revived, as man- 
kind evolves to a higher consciousness, and from the dim past comes 
the remembrance of a forgotten faith, a lost phase of the eternal 
Truth, that must again be recognised as a fundamental verity on 
which to attain to greater heights. The lost stone must be re- 
placed in the expanding temple of our faith. For faith consists in 
conservation as well as in expansion. 

I would, therefore, make plain how fundamental, in the ancient 
beliefs of the archaic ages, among the Celtic and British peoples, 
was the worship of the Divine Mother, as it was elsewhere the 
basic form of religion in all parts of the world. 

Now the ancient inhabitants of these Isles of Great Britain 
were “the ever-victorious Celts,” who introduced into Europe in 
the dim pre-historic ages the language, culture, and philosophy of 
Asia and Africa’ It was the Celt who brought the deep-seated 
ancestral reverence from China, the theosophy of the Vedas from 
India, and the grand conception of soul-evolution from Egypt, into 
the wilds of Europe. The Celtic element in human nature, with 
its impulsiveness, imagination, inventiveness, and ardour, is the 
earliest in history, and the oldest of European times. For the Celt 
is the descendant of the mythical Lemurian, of the long-forgotten 
race, who peopled the sunk continent of the Pacific Ocean, who 
can still be traced in the Malay, the Chinese, and the Japanese, in 
the Maori, the North American Indian, and the Egyptian fellaheen. 
For the Lemurian also peopled Atlanta and America, and from 
America and Atlanta drifted back into Northern Africa and Wes- 
tern Europe. Thus East and West, North and South, meet in the 
old Basque Province, in the Breton farm, in the Highland shieling 
and in the Irish cabin. 
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In the Celt, more than in any other people, is embodied the 
old race-memory of things that have been. With them also is the 
race-force that irresistibly propels humanity forward, spurred by a 
noble discontent. The Celt is ever “agin’” the government, 
against the present condition of things, ever gazing into the mys- 
tical future for the realisation of inherent aspirations. With the 
Celts came the symbolic language of primitive mankind ; with them 
came the old roots of the mother-tongue ; with them came the first 
arts, science, and codes that laid the foundation of European civili- 
sation. And look where we will, we shall find that, even at the 
present day, Celtic characteristics are the mainspring of action and 
reform in modern civilised life—inspiring, inciting, propelling, the 
great masses of the composite nations of Europe, America, Asia, 
and even Africa, to rise above the force of circumstances, and con- 
quer fresh rights and liberties for the future. Being thus the 
descendant of the oldest known race in the world, it follows that the 
Celt is also the more highly evolved in consciousness. In quick- 
ness of mental perception, in ready sympathy, in pure emotions, 
in generous impulses, the Celt is always to the fore. “Add to 
these qualities,” writes David Nichol, “ of clear head and open heart 
a mental energy which delights in the fresh discovery of truth, 
and a loftiness of mind, which exults in an act of heroism or self- 
denial done by friend or foe, and we have the best traits of that 
race-character in which are laid the deepest foundations of modern 
civilisation.”2 

Needless to say, the Celt is seldom understood by the common 
herd. The complexity of the Celtic character in its combined 
femininity and masculinity, is an enigma to the simpler Saxon and 
the phlegmatic Goth. The Celt is to a certain extent the mother- 
nature of the race, the matrix of ideas. To the Celt the idea is the 
true reality. The ideal is the substance of things not seen. The 
vision tiut inspires heroes and saints, and makes of life an ever- 
lasting dream of the times that are to be. 


Returning to the past, these Isles of the Northern Sea were 
first peopled by the Celts, even then cosmopolitans, having in their 
veins the mingled blood of pristine races; so that, in fact, the 
Celtic element is the bed rock of our earliest ancestors, as they 
passed over the Chinese borders, the Hindu Kush, the Tartar 
steppes, and the snowy Caucasus into Europe. They brought with 
them mother-rule, and traced their descent through the woman; a 
system which lingered long among the Picts of Scotland, the an- 
cient Irish, the Illyrians, Iberians, and Thracians. To them, we 
owe the unassailable position of “/a mre” in the modern French 


2. “The Political Life of Our Time.” Vol. 1, p. 226. 
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household; the broader view on the woman movement obtaining 
among the Scotch, Welsh, and Irish generally ; the greater chastity 
of the woman, and the stronger chivalry and reverence for women 
of the men observable throughout the Highlands, in the land of 
Cymru, and in Ireland. Moreover, to the Celt, the land is ever the 
Mother-land ; the tongue, the Mother-tongue ; and with the greatest 
tenacity the Celt has ever clung to his mother-tongue, and still 
speaks it among the Welsh mountains, by the Scotch loch, and in 
the Connaught cabin. 

As Professor Ridgeway remarked, in his address at the British 
Association in Dublin: “Indeed, the phrase ‘ mother-tongue,’ is 
based on the fact observed through long ages, that the child learns 
its first words from its mother, and thus takes after her in speech. 
This law, which still holds good in modern days, and in civilised 
communities, must have been far stronger in earlier times.”8 


Throughout the British Isles, the principal cw//e was that of 
the Feminine Principle in nature. The ancients did not fall into 
the illogical sophistry that later divorced nature from divinity. The 
Divinity was known by the divine works. The creative act was 
the Divine act through the whole phenomena of the world of forms. 
The mother was the obvious creatrix—the “ bringer forth of life, 
the maker, builder, and nourisher.”. She was the foundation, the 
beginning of race and people, the tongue, the voice, the one who 
speaks, who commands, instructs, inspires. 

Possibly, in those early days, among some tribes, polyandry was 
the prevalent form of marriage. The wife was supreme in the 
household as the centre of the home. Fatherhood was an un- 
recognised relationship. That social evolution came later. 


Research has brought many hidden and forgotten things to 
light, and has, in some particulars, utterly demolished the most 
cherished and deeply-seated misconceptions of the immediate past 
and of the present day. “ Thus ancient history,” declares Forlong, 
“has to be re-written, and religious history must be entirely so, 
down to Reformation times; yet, “he continues, alluding to the 
mistranslations of text, nouns, pronouns, and gender in the various 
sacred records, “we blame only those few teachers who knew or 
suspected the truth, or to uphold their own faith rather than the 
truth hid or veiled their knowledge in spiritual verbiage or a foreign 
tongue, so that readers, though seeing and hearing, might not 
understand.” 

Thus, our forefathers, on mountain and hill, in forest and 
grove, by river, stream and fountain, bent the knee to the Divine 


3. “The Application of Zoological Laws to Man,” 1908. 
4- “Rivers of Faith.” Vol. II., p. 507. 
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Mother, and regarded her as the Creatrix of all Life. The Feminine 
Creative Principle was the supreme guide of mankind, the woman- 
soul or spirit was the leader of humanity. Thus the emblematic 
flower of the Great Mother of the Druids was the trefoil clover and 
shamrock, more especially the last, known as “ Blanch Flour,” and 
the “ Pledge of Union” ; for every leaf of it, observed these primi- 
tive botanists, is impressed with the pale figure of the sacred cres- 
cent, as, according to their tradition, wherever the great creatrix 
trod, four of these Triads sprang up. The number four forms the 
arms of the cosmic cross of the Divine Mother, and typifies Wis- 
dom, Power, Love, and Beauty. In Ireland the moon was the chief 
deity. She was the Virgin-mother, the mother of the God, before 
whom nothing was. Ireland is the green Isle, the Isle of the 
Woman, for green is symbolical of knowledge, benevolence, and 
the higher intuition. The Celtic Cui// is the Ark or Dove of the 
Divine Feminine, analogous to the Sanscrit Sakti, or Semite ark 
or tabernacle, in which is centred “every quality of gentleness, 
mercy and loving-kindness.” The Dove is the Bearer of the 
Branch of Peace and Plenty. She is typical of the Holy 
Breath of Air, the supreme Divine Emanation, the Holy 
Spirit, which in all Faiths was originally designated feminine. The 
Holy Spirit of Wisdom and Truth was thus regarded in the time 
of Christ, and, according to Harnack, for four centuries after. The 
purely masculine Trinity was a dogma of later birth than primitive 
Christianity. 

We have illustrations of this belief, “ The Divine Feminine,” 
throughout the Celtic traditions. For instance, the Seven Doves 
hovering over the Virgin Mother represent the Seven Gifts of the 
Holy Spirit of Divine Wisdom, by whom the world was made ; and 
in earlier traditions, they typified the Seven Stars of Her who was 
called “ The Living Word,” for by Her were all things created by 
the power of the Name. 

The earliest defined act of creation in all times and among all 
peoples was the mystical Breath or Spirit of the Mother. She was 
the inspirer of life into the embryo. In a later stage, the male was 
erroneously considered the Breather or life-giver, but primitive ob- 
servation of natural truths was both objectively correct and intui- 
tively in harmony with the facts of nature. To the ancient theo- 
sophy there was nothing immodest or improper in striving to fathom 
the why and the wherefore of the creative act. 

Among the Egyptians Nef means Breath or Spirit, the heaven 
above. This represented the lower heaven and the water of mani- 
festation and change. Neft, the heaven above the horizon, was. 
imaged at Stonehenge in the total circle; but the sanctum: sanc- 
torum of Stonehenge was oviform, as were the Adyta of the Egyp- 
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tian, Greek and Roman temples, where the fire ever flamed, because 
this figure was female, denoting the circle within the circle, the 
ovum within the womb, the creative centre of the upper heavens 
and the under world. The most wonderful monument of the 
archaic belief of ancient Briton was thus a stupendous symbolical 
lesson in stone of the Feminine creative power of Keridwen, the 
great Mother. She was the Egyptian Kheft or Taurt, and iden- 
tical with Kubele, the goddess of plenty, blessing, and prosperity. 
In her lunar form she was the horned Astarte—Hathor—Isis. In 
her character of Keridwen, she was the Celtic Goddess of Wisdom, 
the British Minerva. 

In the archaic Song of the Trees, the earliest branches of the 
primary trees are represented as proceeding from the Tree of 
Knowledge, and were feminine. The head of the line was de- 
scribed as a female who issued forth alone. The birch, the male 
emblem, was a much later arrival, and was the introducer of the 
masculine type of creative power.5 

“ But,” says the old Goddess, “ when the chairs are judged, 
mine will be the most excelling—my chair, my cauldron, and my 
laws, and my pervading eloquence meet for the chair.”6 

The Sistrum of Isis was called by the Celts the place or house 
of salvation, “ The call of the cow,” the word or law of the divine 
mother-principle, wherein the soul and the body are first united. 

Thus Stonehenge is the Yone or “ stall,” or “ place of the cow,” 
—the uniter of the two principles, spirit and matter, soul and body. 

Horns on the head in Egyptian symbology were chiefly a pro- 
perty of the female divinities. The cow and the moon were the 
typical horn-wearers, both used as signs of the supernal Mother, 
who supported the universe, or the upper and lower worlds. The 
cow, when used in the fields, draws with its horns, and they are 
thus a type of strength and hardness. Hence, the horns of the 
Mother sustained the son whom she brought forth. 

The Druids called Hu, the Sun, the son of the Great Mother, 
the Overseer. The name or title of the Druidic creatrix was Hen- 
wen, the Ancient Lady, the primordial life-spring. Hau, the deity 
of the waters of life, was primarily female, the Great Mother— 
“From the Cauldron of Awn,” said the Druids, “ came forth the 
waters of Truth. Manifest is Truth when it shines; more manifest 
when it speaks, and loud it spoke when it came forth from the Caul- 
dron of Awn, the ardent Goddess.” She was also regarded as the 
Inspiring Muse of the Living Voice, and the Ruler of Periodicity 


Bae oe ene Se ee ee See ae ee 
organism. 

6. “A Book of Beginnings,” Gerald Massey, p. 361, quoted from “Chair 
of Keridwen,” Vol. II., p. 297. (hE 
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of the Hours of Time. Thiough the ages her voice has echoed 
from the kingdom of souls. 

We have the names of the two goddesses Isis and Neft united 
at Stonehenge ; thus conclusively proving that the Celts followed 
the Egyptian symbology of the creative principle. 

Arthur’s Seat, Edinburgh, is the Seat of the Mother, the abode 
of the Child. Arthur himself was the Word or Son of Arth, the 
great primeval Bear-Mother, the Goddess of the Seven Stars. 

All over the British Islands are scattered on hill and plain 
stone enclosures of a circular form, representing the secret intimate 
abode, the mysterious place of life, the shelter and the home; and 
in primitive astronomy and eschatology this circle was called by 
the name of Ked, the centre of the creative powers of the Great 
Mother. 

The nine mythical maidens of the Segon, or circular temple, 
personified the nine months of gestation, and they were depicted 
as ever dancing in rhythmical motion, for if they stood still in the 
Divine Circle of the Gods, terrible confusion would ensue. They 
ever tended the sacred flame of the new Life. 

Spirit and Fire in all ancient faiths are synonymous with the 
Feminine creative principle. 

We find that the names of the Picts and Scots are derived 
from the same symbology of the Eternal Mother of the Two Truths 
under her dual aspects of Pekht, the creatrix of the heavens, and of 
Sekht, the Breather of the Spirit of Fire. The Pict and Scot, or 
Pact and Scyth, were offspring from the Kymry of Britain, who 
claimed to be the children of the Great Virgin Mother, whose sym- 
bol was light, though she herself was darkness. Thus Sekht, with 
her nine maidens, ever tended the sacred flame on Arthur's Seat, 
the abode of the Child-in-the-making. In Ireland we read of the 
inextinguishable fire at holy fanes, as at Kildare. The twin Lioness 
(or the lioness and the cat) as Pekhti, represented double night 
and vigilance. Her image survives in the red lion of Scotland. 
Pekhti was the eternal watcher, or care-keeper, the vigilant one who 
slept not—she with the seven eyes. The same symbology is found 
in the Vedic age in the Watcher at the Wheel of Life, who controls 
our destinies ; and can be also traced in the ancient Tarot of the 
Egyptians, as well as in the Hebrew mythology. The lion and 
the unicorn in the arms of England are these twin goddesses ; the 
unicorn being the symbol of the ancient Khet or Kheft, the Great 
Mother of Egypt, and the Ked of Great Britain ;? and the Lion of 
the Goddess Pekhti. Ked was the mistress of Purity, “she was 


7. “The horn was an emblem of foundation and duration, and the Unicorn 
was placed at the centre of the Northern Heaven as a support.” “The Natural 
Genesis,” Gerald Massey, p. 353- 
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said to be pure as the crescent moon and fair as the snow which the 
cold has polished upon the lofty peaks.” She was the ruler of the 
spheres, the goddess of mystery. 

The name of the Gadhael is derived from Ked, the Mother, the 
branch of the tree of Life. Hence Gwydd is the wood or tree of 
the branch race, and becomes the Gael of Ireland and of Scotland. 

“What are the names of the three Caers (inclosed circles) 
between the flowing and the ebbing tide?” asks Taliesin. “ These 
were the Sabean, Lunar, and Solar circles of time,” explains Gerald 
Massey. “ The three Awns of Gogyrven, the feminine and earliest 
form of the Word and mistress of letters, the goddess Ked, who 
still talks to us with her ten digits in the Oghaus over the graves 
of the buried dead, like one that invented a language for those who 
were born deaf and dumb.”8 

The Divine Mother is also personified in Iris, the woman com- 
posed of flowers, and called the Rainbow, the Iris being her em- 
blem. “It was for this Goddess of the Rainbow, the seven colours, 
that Gwydion in Britain, the inventor of written letters, formed the 
horse or horses on which she was to ride forth as the Mistress of 
the Writings or the Written Word.”® Strangely enough, the horse 
was depicted white ; we see the analogy in Revelations of the Rider 
on the White Horse, going forth conquering and to conquer. For 
the pen is mightier than the sword. 

Ros-Késtal is the raised circle of the embalmed and buried 
dead. The burial place was always lifted up, as it were, in the 
arms of the great Earth-Mother, and the outlook turned south to 
the land of eternal birth, away from An-at, the circle of repetition 
wherein men are born again. Thus these fore-parents of our race 
portrayed their deep, unquenchable desire to reach out into the 
Rest and Peace of the Divine Mother in the illimitable heavens 
above. 

The wide-famed Taro stone and the Skone Stone are the 
Stones of the Woman, the foundation, the basis, the rock of be- 
ginning. Before these emblems of the Great Creatrix men wor- 
shipped and ratified their vows. For the Rock was the Seat of 
Justice and of Truth. One of the two sacred stones of the Druids 
was the Seven-stone or Sythstone, the stone with seven eyes, the 
Stone of the Mother of the Seven Stars, mentioned by the Hebrew 
prophets, and portrayed on many an archaic monument, as em- 
blematical of her whose eyes wander to and fro over the earth. 

The Celts thus followed the Egyptians, with whom the Hess 
or Hes is the stone seat, chair, or throne, being a type or name of 


8. “A Book of Beginnings,” Vol. I., p. 503. 
9. “Ibid,” p. 362. 
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the Great Mother of the Two Truths. She was the founder of the 
four corners of the universe. The circle and the square constituted 
the “ Quadrangular Caer” of the Druids, called the circle of the 
four quarters. The square was the symbol of earth, and inferior 
to the circle which typified heaven. The square is a diminished or 
broken circle, the circle is the square perfected, wherein the line has 
no beginning or ending, and has no angles. It is also capable of 
infinite expansion, and contains all within itself. 

The original birthplace of the race is ever symbolised in the 
names of hills and mountains throughout Great Britain, as in the 
Knap Hill, the Brent Knoll, the Mam Tor, etc.—the mounts of the 
Mother. Deep valleys, fissures, gullies, were also named after her 
who was designated “The Abyss of Beginning,” the 7ephi in 
Egyptian, the Depth in English, the Dyfed in Welsh, the Combe 
in Devon and Cornwall. Chip, Cev, Chev, Coff, mean the abode 
of the Great Mother; and the place that has this prefix denotes a 
tribe, clan, or people whose children derive their name and trace 
their ancestry through the female alone. Hence Chipping Norton, 
Chipping Ongar, Chipping- Barnet, Chippingham, the Chipping, and 
the Chevening on the great ridge of North Kent,!° carry us back to 
the days of the Matriarchate. Again, the Matriarchate survives to- 
day in the Welsh JZad for the father’s name; for, as before re- 
marked, the Celts only recognised descent from the mother, there- 
fore the father’s name was placed at the end of the son’s name. The 
son was first, being born of the mother, the father was second, as 
the first naming was from the mother. The first parent was «he 
mother. She was the mysterious Bobo, the Unknown One, in 
Ireland ; the Pobo, or producer of life, among the Welsh. Both 
the Word, or Name, and the child proceeded from the Mother. She 
was the mouth, the tongue, and the producer. 

The Welsh and the Irish were then, in the olden time, in pos- 
session of the Two Truths of the One who created two kinds of 
offspring, male and female, and consequently of all that this know- 
ledge implies. The “O” prefix, so common in the ancient clan 
names, is the sign of the mother as ancestress, and of claiming 
descent alone from the mother’s side. Teft and Kheft are inter- 
changeable names of the primal genetrix. Tefi or Tepi means the 
first. Tef or Taf is the male progenitor, added when the father- 
hood was recognised. We have in the old rhyme a direct allusion 
to the usurpation of the male on the prerogatives of the mother: 


“ Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief ; 

Taffy came to my house 

And stole a piece of beef,” etc. 


10. See “A Book of Beginnings,” Vol. I., p. 383. 
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Both the beef and the marrow-bone denoting the child, the flesh, 
and bone of the mother. We also have the condign punishment at 
last inflicted on the culprit by the outraged mother-nature. 

The Scottish custom of the wife’s married name being changed 
to her maiden name in death is simply a relic of the old custom of 
tracing descent from the mother alone, and typifies a return to the 
maternal source of the clan or tribe. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral stands on the ruins of the temple of Luan, 
the Virgin-mother, the Moongoddess, who brought forth the Sun. 
Thus London is the child, the Tun of the Virgin of a long-forgotten 
pre-Christian Faith. Belin is the diminutive of Baal, and he is the 
mythical builder of London. Belin is the Nursling of the Mother, 
and London was his seat and throne or Tun. The name Billings- 
gate unites both the mother and the son. The most probable 
derivation of the name of the city, Gerald Massey considers, is from 
Renn-tun (Lenn-tun), the throne of the child, who was the Belin in 
the British Mythology, and Renn was the nursing mother. 

For though the British have their Duw Dofydd, their male god 
similar to the Egyptian Tef, the Divine Father, their descent is 
always traced from Teft, the Egyptian Tepht, the Abyss, the source 
of all, who as place was Dyved of the seven provinces or kingdoms, 
and as person was the goddess of the Seven Stars, mystically mean- 
ing the seven senses or phases of consciousness, and the seven gifts 
of the Holy Spirit. 

We have proof of this in the Manx—the Menkamen, the sons 
of Menka or Maka, the Goddess of the Two Truths. Among the 
children of Menka the right of primogeniture stil] extends to the 
females as well as to the males, and points back to a past when 
the Ma-ank Mother-King or “ I—the Ruler,” governed as supreme. 
At the present day in the Isle of Man there is equal suffrage. 

In Ireland, the land of “ deathless heroes in the Pantheon of 
Time,” we have countless records of the worship and mythos of 
the Divine Mother. First in Macha, the white virgin, who-bore the 
divine Twins. She was the Goddess of Law, nght rule, and true 
measure. She was the creatrix of the divisions of Time, of the 
old and the new year. As the old rhyme goes :— 


“ Sing, reign of the fair maid, 
With gold upon her toe— 
Open you the west door, 
And let the old year go.” 
“ Sing, reign of the fair maid, 
With gold upon her chin— 
Open you the east door 
And let the new year in.” 
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In fact, the Irish Celt worshipped almost exclusively the 
Female Deity. As before mentioned, green is the colour of the 
woman all the world over. The emerald is her stone, hence the 
Emerald Isle, the gem of the ocean. The Irish national colour is 
green, and the national symbol is the Shamrock, the green leaf 
with the mark of the moon goddess impressed upon it. She is the 
Patroness of Ireland, the Mother of Nature, of all things fair, good 
and beautiful, of all things sad, weak and sorrowful, for she is the 
goddess in whose hands are Life and Death. She is sometimes 
the mythic woman of the ancient Land of Terna or Ireland, born as 
the daughter out of the fecundity of Nature, the Great Mother, the 
Great Abyss or Deep of Being, whose gem was the Diamond, the 
queen of precious stones. 

The Harp of Erin, with its seven strings, was also embiemati- 
cal of the Mystic Woman of the Ages, who played upon the Chords 
of Time. The seven strings meant also the seven pure tones of 
music and the seven prismatic colours; which again repre- 
sented the seven rulers or seven planets with their seven spirits or 
“Celestial Flames.” These are the seven Angels or Spirits of 
God, who keep the way round about the throne of the One who is 
seen not. 

Only the Woman can strike the full chord that will harmonise 
and unite earth and Heaven and end the existing discords. 

“Mark, the Harp in the hand of the Woman 
Is the Harp of the Music of Life. 

With seven pure notes she enthralls us, 
While Heaven and Earth are at strife. 

For we see not the colours prismatic, 

Nor hear we the grand counter-parts, 

Till she strikes the full chords of the seven 
In the innermost depths of our hearts.” 


Of old, the Gnostics, z.¢., those who knew, were the greatest 
of scientists; for, in the earliest ages, they recognised the under- 
lying law of unity in all phenomena. They knew that sound and 
colour, motion and light were one. In all their symbology of colour 
they kept true to the latest discevered principles of modern science. 
Living close to nature, they understood her mysteries, and were 
conversant with her speech. Loving, reverencing, and adoring her, 
the veil shrouding the unseen was oft uplifted, and human eyes 
caught a glimpse of the Divine. We, in this age of unreality, of 
miserable sophistry and hypocrisy, squirm, shudder, and sneer at 
Nature. We smile contemptuously at these myths of Nature Wor- 


1. See “The Rosicrucians, Their Rites and Mysteries,” Hargrave Jennings, 
Vol. I, ars. 
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ship. We, who are obviously so wise, so strong, so healthy, and 
so sane, regard as childish and grotesque the ancient symbology of 
strong, virile peoples, in which every sign, word, and form repre- 
sented a truth, a fact, an experience and an ideal of human life, 
forged, chiselled, conceived, and formulated by men and women 
who were truly the children of Nature and had learnt the great 
secret :— 

“You must be merged in the Beloved 

To know the beauty of the Beloved.” 

Yet, what is Nature? Are not the works of Nature, the laws 
of Nature, the manifested works and laws of the Divine? Through- 
out the ages has not Nature been termed the Great Mother; ever 
spoken of in the feminine gender, ever regarded as the positive 
reality of our existence and the unsolvable mystery beyond our 
ken? Do we not still feel, even in our supercilious ignorance, that 
her ways are not our ways, nor her thoughts our thoughts, and that, 
after all, we are powerless in her hands, and as wisps of straw 
before the wind? Man boasts that he is conquering Nature. The 
power, that is by irrevocable law bearing him and his planet and 
his solar system resistlessly through the heavens to the twinkling 
star of Hercules, laughs him to scorn. He prides himself on his 
many inventions, and Nature shows him that every contrivance of 
the human mind has been perfected for untold ages in Nature’s 
workshop; that the stone, the flower, the insects, and the birds, 
put him to shame on all counts in geometry, mathematics, chemis- 
try, hydraulics, mechanics, physics, motor force, levitation, and 
vibration. 

So far have we travelled from the origin of things, so confused 
have we become between the terms “use” and “ creation,” that a 
short time back I read of “the man who invented fire.” 

Our ancestors knew better. They had looked into the caul- 
dron of Awn, the Great Mother, and seen the unquenchable flame, 
and the inextinguishable light of Her who is eternal. 

We talk very glibly of the conquest of space, yet the bird 
flies faster than our fastest motor; and but tentatively we use the 
cosmic law of vibration, that makes the colour red after the lumi- 
nous ether has vibrated 477 millions of millions of times in a 
second. We are, in truth, children playing with sand-heaps on the 
shores of the great ocean of life phenomena. 

The old Celts, in their wisdom, declared that the supreme 
mystery was enshrouded in darkness, of which light is the primal 
manifestation in the seven-rayed bow of the Great Mother. They 
knew that the highest spiritual truth is revealed in the Darkness 
and the Silence whence all proceeds.!12_ They had, in a manner, 






12. “The dark chain of silence was thrown o’er the deep.”—Old Irish song. 
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pierced through the enveloping skins or crusts of materialism, and 
intuitively touched the underlying reality. They recognised, 
through an occult illumination of the mind, the supreme secret that 
modern science is more slowly divulging, how “ the visible and in- 
visible, the audible and inaudible, material and immaterial, are but 
terms bestowed upon our narrow sensuous limitations,” each of 
these limited sensations being separately named and defined, and 
by that name and definition is at once limited; though, in reality, 
names and definitions have no absolute significance, but merely 
indicate the variable and interchangeable transmutations of the one 
substance and the one energy. That one, in the conception of the 
Celts, was ever the feminine principle in creation, as the feminine 
was the ideal, and the far-off bourne of attainment and realisation. 
They worshipped ever the Lady of the Sea, the Divine Woman, 
the Mother of the souls of man, who was herself the soul of the 
World and the Spirit of the Universe. To the Celtic imagination 
there is no line drawn between the seen and the unseen. For 
these peoples of poetic temperament—the life-soil of genius—the 
fairies still dance in the moonlight, the mermaid sings by the sea 
shore, the brownies give cheerful aid, the banshee wails her warn- 
ing, and the spirits of the dead hold communion with the living. 
No people on earth love more passionately the native land, be it 
the Celt of Gaul, the Celt of Erin, or the Celt of the Hebrides. To 
them ever sounds over the intervening seas, “the call of the clod”— 
whether the distant home be in the Far West, in Australasia, or in 
the London sweating den. 


“ The unforgotten voices call at twilight, 

In the grey dawning, in the quiet night hours ; 

Voices of the mountains, and of waters falling, 

Voices of wood-doves in the tender valleys, 

Voices of flowery meadows, golden cornfields ; 

Yes, all the lovely bog-lands have their voices, 

Come home, acushla, home, Why did you leave us? 
The little voices hurt my heart to weeping ; 

There are small fingers plucking at my heart strings.” 


And again comes this passionate cry of the Irish lad in British 
Columbia :— 


“ Wathers of Moylye, I hear you callin’, 
Clearer for half o’ the world between, 

Anirim hills, and the wet rain fallin’, 
Whiles ye are nearer than the snow-tops keen, 
Dreams o’ th’ night, an’ a night wind callin’, 
What is the half o’ th’ world between ?” 
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“ Ah, Erin Mavournin, Erin-go-bragh!” is ever the song of the 
gale. 
While from Samoa, the purple island of the tropics, is breathed 


' the last prayer of one of Scotland’s most gifted sons: — 


“Grey deserted tombs of the dead in desert places, 

Standing stones on the vacant, wine-red moor, 

Hills of sheep, and homes of the silent vanished races, 

And winds austere and pure. 

O! may it be mine, to behold you again in dying, 

Hills of home, and hear again the call,— 

Hear, above the tombs of the fallen, 

The pee-weets crying, 

And hear no more, at all.”13 

Is it possible for a people so imbued with the spirit of the 
woman, of the Rachel of the race ever-weeping over her slain chil- 
dren, of the Rispah, who through the ages guards her beloved dead, 
to be content with a purely masculine Ideal, of a masculine concep- 
tion of Divine Perfection? They have ever clung passionately to 
the mysticism of the Divine Motherhood, they have ever regarded 
the Beauty, Purity, and Charity of the Woman as the goal of human 
aspiration. They have embodied in their religion the truth of the 
old faith, they have never eliminated the mother-principle from 
their worship, nor bowed the knee alone to a male Divinity. They 
have yearned through the centuries for .the realisation of their 
dreams of a Divine Womanhood ; and they have found implanted in 
the hearts of all people a like longing. 

A Celt of the Celts, the mystic man-woman, thus beautifully 
expresses this cherished hope of the race: “I believe,” writes 
Fiona Macleod, “ that we are close upon a great and deep spiritual 
change. I believe a new redemption is even now conceived of the 
Divine Spirit in the human heart, that it itself is a woman, broken 
in dreams and yet sustained in faith, patient, long-suffering, looking 
towards home. I believe that though the reign of peace may be 
yet a long way off, it is drawing near, and that who shall save us 
anew. shall come divinely as a woman to save as Christ saved, but 
not, as he did, to bring with her a sword. But whether this Divine 
Woman, this Mary of all passionate hopes and dreams, is to come 
through mortal birth, or as an immortal Breathing upon our souls, 
none can yet know. 

“ Sometimes I dream of the old prophecy that Christ shall 
come again upon Iona, and of that later prophecy which foretells, 
now as the Bride of Christ, now as the Daughter of God, now as 


13. “Stevenson in Samoa.” 
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the Divine Spirit embodied through mortal birth in a woman, as 
once through mortal birth in a man, the coming of a new Presence 
and Power; and dream that this may be upon Iona, so that the 
little Gaelic island may become as the little Syrian Bethlehem. But 
more wise it is to dream, not of hallowed ground, but of the hal- 
lowed gardens of the soul, wherein She shall appear white and 
radiant. Or that upon the hills, where we have wardered, the 
Shepherdess shall call us home.” 

And he goes on to tell how our forefathers and elders believed 
and still believe, that the Holy Spirit shall be born among us as 
the Daughter of God. “The Divine Mother,” he asserts, “ shall 
come again, then for the first time the world will know peace 
I have learned, and do see that not only prophecies and hopes, and 
desires unclothed, yet in word or thought foretell Her coming, but 
that already a multitude of spirits are in the gardens of the soul, 
and are sowing seed and calling upon the wind of the south; and 
that everywhere there are watching eyes and uplifted hands and 
signs that cannot be mistaken in many lands, in many peoples, in 
many minds, and in the heaven itself, that the soul sees the sur- 
passing signature.”!4 

Yea! it is, in truth, in the gardens of the soul that the Christ- 
woman is forming in the hearts of men, and transforming them in 
mind and body. The Spirit of the Woman is abroad ; we hear on 
all sides the beat of the enfolding wings, and the anguished cry of 
tortured humanity finds voice, as the children of men pray to the 
Mother to redeem them, to bear them in Her Arms, and by Her 
Love to make all things new. 

Look where we will, we find the spiritual unrest that always 
characterises the advent of a new epoch, a fresh spiral in thought- 
evolution. The human mind is no longer content with the apo- 
theosis of the Father and the Son, of the purely masculine Ideal of 
Divinity, with which Christian orthodoxy and wilful misrepresenta- 
tion of the Truth as it is in Christ, have starved, blunted and limited 
the spiritual growth of the soul during the intervening centuries. 
For the apotheosis of the Father—the conception of male perfec- 
tion, has of necessity unduly exaggerated in the idealisation of ex- 
perience, the importance of the masculine factor in humanity, and, 
in consequence, the womanhood of the race has been and is de- 
graded and subjected to the will and power of the male, because 
the mind was, as it were, crippled and distorted from the true nature 
of things. But human consciousness must ever evolve along the 
lines of natural law, of the immutable order of the universe. When 
the folly of man makes a divergence, the race suffers in disease, 


14. “Iona.” 
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physical, mental, spiritual, as the denial of a basic truth acts and 
re-acts in every condition and circumstance of life and sensation. 
Hence come disunion, antagonism, discord, anarchy, for the true 
centre of equilibrium has. been lost, that throughout Nature con- 
trols, directs, exercises, and sustains creation. That centre, self- 
poised, is truly everywhere, but the circumference nowhere ; for the 
Divine nucleus is in each atom, but the inherent potency is limit- 
less, yet in it and through it all opposites are united and made one. 

Mankind has found through bitter experience that what is 
divinely joined together man, at his peril, separates; and for the 
race to be made whole, there must be first a higher and purer con- 
ception of Motherhood, the basic source of life in “ the never-ending 
stream of conditional existence.” There must be a return to the 
old faith, supplemented by all the knowledge modern science can 
bear upon it, coupled with the higher consciousness of the human 
spirit. The symbology of the ancients may appear to us crude, 
grotesque, and fantastic, but it was conceived in profound wisdom 
and knowledge of natural phenomena. It was true to nature, which 
is the thought and mirror of God. The Christian Church, by re- 
fusing to regard the works of God as the Word of God, stands con- 
victed of an arrogance that will prove suicidal. The feminine 
creative power forms the world as we see it, and yet the orthodox 
Christian denies the Divinity of the Eternal Motherhood, though 
biology on the lowest plane proves the basic femininity and the 
feminine quality of construction. 

The Church, the sect, or the dogma, that refuses to accept this 
supreme truth is doomed, for the concrete human soul is gradually 
evolving to a higher plane, out of the masculine phase of percep- 
tion and being, into the thought-projection of a sublime Femininity, 
the cosmic unity of Love, Wisdom, and Power and Beauty. 

The human body is rising above the apparent differentiation 
of sex to the complete organism. We are beginning to under- 
stand the mystery partially revealed to the sages of old time, which 
in these later days, science demonstrates on the material plane to 
be true in principle and fact. We are also gazing into the depths 
of the Cauldron of Keridwen, the Great Mother. We are at last 
striving to fathom the meaning of the allegory taught by the Druids 
to our forefathers in the sacred groves and on the stone-strewn 
plains. Underlying their mystic ritual was an intuitive knowledge 
ef the future evolution of the race handed down to them from the 
Hindu and the Egyptian Gnostics—the ones who knew. 

In Egypt the truth was veiled under the following myth. _ Isis, 
the Great Mother, has two children, Har the elder, and Har the 
younger. The elder is born deformed and maimed in his lower 
members, 7.¢., neither the man nor the woman possessing full crea- 
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tive powers, the son being less developed than the daughter, he is 
the essentially “imperfect” one. This elder Har is called by 
Plutarch the cripple deity, who was begotten in the dark, and who 
is transformed into the second Har, complete in himself. The 
elder Har is portrayed finger to-the lips, and is named Hor-pi- 
Khart, Khart being the Egyptian word for Silence. He was the 
child of the Mystical Word, the word not yet uttered, but only for- 
mulated in thought. The inarticulate humanity, with no voice but 
a sob and a cry, waiting to be delivered. The second Horus or 
Har is called Ma-Khern, the True Word, or the Word made Truth 
—Ma being the name of the Goddess of Truth—-the Truth that 
makes free. This consummation is effected when the Silent One 
is united to the one who is the True Voice, 2z.c., when the true 
human being is evolved, and the two halves of humanity become 
one; when the male and the female have developed their true 
creative centres; when Horus, the son, is “transformed into his 
soul (the feminine principle) from his two halves.” 


Now the Druids taught the following analogous mythos. 
Keridwen, the supernal Mother, bears a deformed first son, who is 
hideous to behold, whose misfortune is the grief of his mother, 
“ And it repented the Lord that he had made man,” is a Semitic 
presentment. of the same truth. 


The name of this child, Avagddu, means “ black accumulation,” 
for in him was typified sexual generation and the fateful differen- 
tiation of sex. The Scotch have a saying alluding to this fact, 
termed “ stirring up the corruption of man ”—“ the fermentation,” 
according to the Irish designation of the original evil. It was 
shown that no relief or change could occur until a certain appointed 
time, which was set forth as the annual or periodic cosmic boiling 
of Keridwen’s vessel of transmutations, when the great change 
would come. 

For “the correcting God,” “the Divine Ferment,” formed the 
child anew under another name, indicating the Radiant One, the 
true light of the World, the perfected human being, transformed 
into the Divine Likeness, with power over all the centres of crea- 
tion in the four Worlds of the Mystic Faith. 


The dumb and deformed race of mankind will thus be super- 
seded by a new race of individuals, perfect in themselves; and the 
son shall be as the daughter, having evolved, in the maternal matrix, 
to the full complement of the divine gifts, and then, and then only, 
shall mankind know peace. For the phase of the feminine con- 
sciousness is the consolidation, the gathering in, the home-bringing 
of humanity, the universal synthesis of experiences in unity of ac- 
tion, purpose and fulfilment. 
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This, then, was the supreme mystery, veiled under myth, ritual 
and lore, that was handed down from generation to generation by 
the ancient Celts, and at last buried in the ages under accumulated 
tradition and misrepresentation. The secret inner truth was for- 
gotten, while the crude outer shell was discarded as useless. The 
symbology lost its significance, and it is only now in these days of 
a spiritual awakening that science and religicn join hands and tes- 
tify to the truth set forth by the seers of old, to whom the hidden 
vision had been revealed. 

These Isles of the Western Sea can never prosper until we, as 
a people, acknowledge the Divinity of the cosmic Motherhood ; 
until we, individually, realise what is the true evolution of the 
human being ; until we severally develop the divine Womanhood, in 
the free manifestation of the complex woman-nature, which, as the 
Mother, embraces all humanity. Then, and then only, shall the 
true light shine in the human soul, and the Mother shall not be 
ashamed of her offspring, but shall glory in the children she has 
brought forth. 

There is no need of personalities, of dogmas, or creeds. The 
human heart and consciousness have passed from the objective to 
the subjective, from the worship of Isis, Ceres, Minerva, Venus, 
Juno, and Mary, to the reality these names symbolised. And the 
great faith, which in the future will unite all hearts, will be that 
which will reveal in all its fulness, the Divine Love principle em- 
bodied in Motherhood and the Feminine Ideal. The Celt truly, 
then, personifies the basic woman nature of humanity, and that 
element is universal in its potentiality. It is the factor in man not 
yet understood, because not yet manifested, except in the language 
of sorrow, of piteous yearning, of unfulfilled aspiration for freedom, 
justice, and truth. Hence the call of the mother is heard in every 
land and among diverse peoples, for one and all are but children, 
and to them has come a faint echo of the eternal cradle-song. 

“TI am the mother of fair love, and fear, and knowledge, and 
holy hope. Come unto me all ye that be desirous of me, and fill 
yourselves with my fruits. For my memorial is sweeter than honey, 
and mine inheritance than the honey-comb. He that obeyeth me 
shall never be confounded.” 


FRANCES SWINEY. 















SIR THOMAS BROWNE AND A TRIAL 
OF WITCHES. 


ON the roth of March, in the year 1665, two persons, Amy Duny 
and Rose Cullender, both widows, were found guilty of witchcraft. 
Their trial, which took place at Bury St. Edmunds, before Sir 
Matthew Hale, the Lord Chief Baron, was but one of many similar 
trials, but for certain persons it may, perhaps, derive an additional 
interest from the part played in it by the author of the “ Religio 
Medici.” Browne was one of the wisest and most humane of men, 
yet neither that, nor his big book against “vulgar errors,” would 
seem to have freed him in all respects from contemporary super- 
stition. He believed in the black art, that mysterious art which 
to-day is practised only by Mr. W. B. Yeats and M. Joséphin 
Peladan, but which in the reign of the second Charles was not 
nearly so uncommon. 

In the case before us only three of the seven children de- 
clared to be bewitched were well enough to be brought to Bury 
from their homes at Leystoff, in Suffolk, and these three, on their 
arrival, fell into fits, and were struck dumb during the whole time 
of the Assizes up to the actual conviction of their tormentors. 
Fortunately, this complication, due to the malice of the witches, 
was not allowed to check the march of justice, and the two women, 
as I have already said, were condemned. 

The first person to be examined was Dorothy Durent, the 
mother of William Durent, a quite young child, who had been be- 
witched by Amy Duny. One day, having to leave the house for a 
time, and there being nobody there to look after her little boy, 
then a baby, Mrs. Durent had paid Amy Duny a penny to do so, 
at the same time telling her that she was on no account to suckle 
the child. When she returned, however, she found that she had 
been disobeyed—Amy Duny herself told her so—and high words 
passed between.them, till at length the old woman left the house, 
threatening her. That very night the little boy William was seized 
with strange fainting fits and continued ill for many weeks. The 
mother consulted Dr. Jacob of Yarmouth, a kind of specialist for 
bewitched children, who told her to hang the boy's blanket in the 
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chimney corner all day, and at night, when she put him to bed, to 
wrap the blanket round him. First, however, she was to throw 
into the fire whatever she might find in the blanket on taking it 
down. This advice she followed, but when night came and she 
took down the blanket, judge of her horror when she saw a great 
toad drop out of it, and begin to run up and down the hearth. 
Fortunately, there was a young boy in the house with her at the 
time, and he, at her bidding, caught the toad in the tongs and 
thrust it into the fire. A bright flash and a loud report followed ; 
the next instant the toad was gone. 

Such are the actual facts, but they were followed by something 
stranger still. Next day a niece of Amy Duny’s, happening to 
meet Mrs. Durent, told her that her aunt was in a most lamentable 
condition, “ her face all scorched with fire.” Mrs. Durent on this, 
as you may imagine, hastened to the witch’s house, and found her 
sitting there alone, “ with nothing on but her smock,” and with her 
face and legs and thighs seemingly very much burned. Amazed 
at the sight, she questioned Amy as to what had happened, when 
the old woman replied that she had her, Dorothy Durent, to thank 
for whatever was the matter. “But,” she added, “I shall live to 
see some of your children dead, and you going on crutches.” 

So Mrs. Durent left her, and the little boy recovered. Very 
soon after, however, her daughter Elizabeth fell ill. She, too, was 
seized with fits, and in them she cried out that Amy Duny was 
appearing to her and tormenting her. One day, on returning from 
the apothecary’s, whither she had gone to get a remedy for the 
child, Mrs. Durent found Amy Duny actually in the house with 
her. Furious, she pushed her out, but the witch as she went 
cried, “ You need not be so angry, for your child will not live long.” 
This was on a Saturday, and on the following Monday the child 
was dead. A short time afterwards, Mrs. Durent herself became 
lame, and could not go about without crutches: she had now gone 
on crutches for upwards of three years, and was using them in 
Court that day. (Later, when the jury brought in their verdict of 
“ Guilty,” the use of her limbs was restored to her, and it was 
without her crutches that she went home). 

The next case to be examined was that of Elizabeth and 
Deborah Pacy, two little girls of eleven and nine. Their father, 
Mr. Samuel Pacy, a merchant of Leystoff, deposed that on the 
10th of last October his younger daughter Deborah became sud- 
denly lame, and continued so until the 17th, upon which day she 
begged to be carried to “ the east part of the house to be set upon 
the bank which looketh upon the sea.” While she was there, Amy 
Duny came to the house to buy some herrings, and being “denied,” 
“went away discontented.” Twice she came back, and on: these 
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occasions was also “denied,” so that in the end “she went away 
grumbling ; but what she said was not perfectly understood.” Now 
at that very instant the Pacy child was seized with violent fits, and 
an extreme pain in her stomach, as if from the pricking of pins, so 
that “she shrieked out in a most dreadful manner like unto a 
whelp, and not like unto a sensible creature.” She remained in 
this condition until the 30th, during which period she was attended 
by Dr. Feavor, who “ could not conjecture what might be the cause 
of the child’s affliction.” But the child herself could “ conjecture” ; 
she cried out persistently, both in her fits and out of them, that it 
was Amy Duny who was the cause; whereupon Mr. Pacy very 
promptly had Amy Duny clapped in the stocks. This was the 
moment seized by Alice Letteridge and Jane Buxton to ask Amy 
what the cause of little Miss Pacy’s “ distemper” might be, adding 
that she herself was suspected to have had something to do with it. 
Amy Duny replied: “Mr. Pacy keeps a great stir about his child, 
but let him stay until he hath done as much by his children as I 
have done by mine”; and she explained that “she had been fain 
to open her child’s mouth with a tap to give it victuals.” That is 
what Amy Duny said, and it is not so surprising, as the circumstance 
which followed her remark. For within two days of her making 
it, Mr. Pacy’s “eldest daughter Elizabeth fell into extreme fits, in- 
somuch that they could not open her mouth to give her breath, to 
preserve her life, without the help of a tap.” “ Marry,” as Hamlet 
says, “ this is miching mallecho; it means mischief.” 

It is now that Rose Cullender comes upon the scene—Rose 
Cullender, the second witch. Elizabeth Pacy, it would appear, saw 
apparitions, not only of Amy Duny, but of another old woman, 
this notorious Rose Cullender, who thus, at the very outset, stands 
an excessively poor chance. The very variety which characterized 
the fits of the Pacy children would almost point to there being 
more witches than one at work. “They would sometimes be lame 
on one side of their bodies, sometimes on the other, sometimes a 
soreness over their whole bodies.” Sometimes they became deaf, 
sometimes blind, sometimes dumb, and again, quite suddenly, they 
would become all right. There was a certain memorable occasion 
when, for eight days together, they were “ deprived of their speech,” 
and then, all at once, it was restored to them. Besides this, they 
fell into swoons, coughed violently, and brought up “much phlegm, 
and with the same crooked pins.” These crooked pins are the very 
devil, an infallible sign of bewitchment. One day “a twopenny 
nail, with a very broad head,” was vomited up by little Miss Pacy, 
and it and some forty odd of the pins were produced in court. Mr, 
Pacy himself had been present at the vomiting of the nail and of 
most of the pins; and for two months the children continued in 
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this dire state. In their quieter moments Mr. Pacy would ask 
them to read aloud some chapter in the New Testament, and here 
a more damning proof than any yet leaps out. For Mr. Pacy 
observed “ that several times the children would read till they came 
to the name of Lord, or Jesus, or Christ; and then, before they 
could pronounce either of the said words, they would suddenly fall 
into their fits. But when they came to the name of Satan, or devil, 
they would clap their firgers upon the book, crying out, ‘ This 
bites, but makes me speak right well’”” Amazing children! Amaz- 
ing witches! When their father asked the little girls why they 
could not pronounce those sacred names they replied: “Amy 
Duny saith I must not use that name,” and this, notwithstanding 
the fact that the witches had threatened to increase their torments 
tenfold if they disclosed anything of what they saw and heard. 

Finding no prospect of his children getting better, Mr. Pacy 
sent them to Yarmouth to their aunt, Margaret Arnold, to see what 
a change of air would do for them. It did nothing; in fact, Mar- 
garet Arnold has, if that be possible, even more harrowing revela- 
tions to make. With the idea that the children might be putting 
the pins into their own mouths, she “sowed all the clothes they 
wore, instead of pinning them.” Yet the children continued to 
produce pins—“ thirty, at least, at several times in her presence.” 
They also now, for the first time, developed a disagreeable faculty 
for seeing things, “in the appearance of mice,” running up and down 
the house. These mice were invisible to everybody save the Miss 
Pacys, though on a certain occasion their aunt Margaret saw either 
Deborah or Elizabeth “snap something with the tongs and throw 
it on the fire, and it screeched out like a rat.” — 

On another day, out of doors, “a little thing like a bee,” flew 
into Deborah’s face, whereupon the child began “to screech in the 
most terrible fashion,” and before her aunt could reach her fell into 
a fit, and “ vomited up a twopenny nail.” When questioned as to 
how she had come by this nail, she said the bee had forced it into 
her mouth. After this, the elder child began to see flies that 
brought crooked pins to her, “and when the child had thus de- 
clared the same, she fell into a violent fit, and raised several pins.” 
Again—it was during a period of dumbness—she ran round the 
house making a noise as if there were some poultry there. Her 
aunt could see nothing, but suddenly the child stooped and caught 
at something, putting it in her apron, and then seemingly throwing 
it on the fire. This, later on, turned out to have been a duck, for 
she was able to tell her aunt all about it when her power of speech 
came back. Amy Duny now made a most sinister attack upon 
the younger child. She appeared to her and tempted her to com- 
mit suicide by drowning herself or by cutting her throat. 
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This concluded the Pacy evidence, and that concerning Ann 
Durent, bewitched by Rose Cullender, followed. Next came the 
case of Jane Bocking, who was too weak to be brought to the 
Assizes. Her mother, however, gave evidence, and it was dis- 
covered that Jane Bocking also suffered from these crooked pins. 
Lastly came the examination of Susan Chandler’s parents con- 
cerning their daughter’s bewitchment by Rose Cullender. Poor 
Susan herself, when set face to face with the witches, then and 
there fell into a fit, “ shrieking out in a miserable manner, crying 
burn her, burn her, which were all the words she could speak.” 

It was at this point that Dr. Browne of Norwich, “a person 
of great knowledge,” was asked to give his opinion. The author 
of “ Vulgar Errors” pointed out how there had been lately a great 
discovery of witches in Denmark, and how they, too, like Amy 
Duny and Rose Cullender, had been in the habit of conveying 
crooked pins into the stomachs of unfortunate persons. As to the 
fits, Dr. Browne was of opinion that they were natural, but he 
explained that they had been “heightened to a great excess by 
the subtlety of the devil, co-operating with the malice of those 
which we term witches.” 

Then a very simple experiment was tried. The afflicted per- 
sons were caused to be touched by the witches, and an instan- 
taneous shock was observed to follow. But an “ingenious” and 
sceptical person—one of those whom no amount of proof will ever 
convince—objected that the children might be “counterfeiting.” 
To humour him the experiment was slightly altered. The child 
was now blindfolded; Amy Duny was brought to her as before ; 
but this time it was someone else who touched her. The result 
was most unexpected, for the touch was followed by exactly the 
same effect as the touch of the witch had produced. Thereupon 
several gentlemen declared that they believed the whole business 
“to be a mere imposture”; but Mr. Pacy was not so easily put 
down. He pointed out that the effect had been produced because 
the child had ¢hought that it was one of the witches who had 
teuched her, and this explanation was found satisfactory, 
so satisfactory, indeed, that “in the opinions of some it 
was rather a confirmation that the parties were really be- 
witched than otherwise.” At all events, if further evidence 
were required, it was furnished by John Soam. and 
Robert Sherringham. The former, a yeoman of Leystoff, deposed 
that not long since, in harvest time, he had taken three carts to 
bring home his harvest. As they were entering the field to be 
loaded one of them “wrenched the window of Rose Cullender’s 
house,” whereupon the old woman came out in a great rage and 
threatened him. The loading was begun for all that, and two of 
the carts got safely home, but the cart that had touched Rose 
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Cullender’s house “was overturned twice or thrice that day”; 
and in the end, when it was loaded, as they brought it out of the 
field, it stuck fast in the gate, so that they had to cut down one 
of the gate-posts, though, so far as they could see, both sides of 
the cart were perfectly free of the posts. Nor did the matter end 
there. Further trouble was experienced in getting the cart into 
the yard at home, and when they had managed that, for all they 
could do they couldn’t bring it to the proper place for unloading. 
Lastly, the unloading itself presented uiheard-of difficulties, so 
that “they were tired who first came; and when others came to 
assist them, their noses burst forth a bleeding; so they were fain 
to desist and leave it until] the next morning, and then they un- 
loaded it without any difficulty at all.” 

Robert Sherringham had offended the witch in a very similar 
fashion—the axle-tree of his cart “had broke down some part of 
Rose Cullender’s house” (which, it must be admitted, had an extra- 
ordinary capacity for getting in the way). However, Robert Sher- 
ringham found himself in difficulties, for all his cattle and pigs took 
sick, while he, Robert, got “a lameness in his limbs,” and began 
to be troubled with “a great number of lice of an extraordinary 
bigness.” It was not until he had burned all his clothes—‘“ two 
suits of apparel ”—that he got rid of them. 

There was further evidence about the falling of a chimney and 
what not, and then the judge made a few remarks. Though de- 
sirous not to influence the jury in any way, he could not but tell 
them that, “in his opinion, such creatures as witches undoubtedly 
did exist... For first, the Scriptures had affirmed so much. 
Secondly, the wisdom of all nations had provided laws against such 
persons.” And, indeed, the prisoners themselves, when confronted 
by their victims, did not “ contradict them much ”—whatever that 
may mean. So the jury, after an absence of half an hour, found 
Rose Cullender and Amy Duny guilty; and “the judge and all 
the court were fully satisfied with the verdict, and thereupon gave 
judgment against the witches that they should be hanged.” “ They 
were much urged to confess, but would not,” and in their obstinacy 
“were executed on Monday the 17th of March following.” 

It is pleasant to be able to add that the bewitched children 
were all restored to health within half an hour of the conviction of 
the witches, and that they slept well that night, with the exception 
of the unfortunate Susan Chandler, who still, for some unaccount- 
able reason, “ felt a pain like the pricking of pins in her stomach.” 


FORREST REID. 








Feprvaky. 


BIRD LORE. 


STRANGE though it may seem, the appearance of certain birds at 
varying times and seasons has always been held, by those inclined 
to the superstitious, to be a sign or portent of some coming event ; 
whilst the behaviour of our feathered friends at such times was 
thought to be a token of good or ill fortune, as the case might be. 
The pigeon, magpie, cuckoo, owl, and robin seem to claim most 
prominence in connection with these prognostications of coming 
events, but why these in particular should have been singled out 
for notice would be difficult to say. We know, however, that in 
olden times, if a bird was seen to fly over a city just before a 
calamity of any kind, it was ever afterwards shunned as a bird of 
ill-omen. 

Even now, every Eastertide in Florence, an anxious crowd 
watch the flight of a dove across the Piazza de] Duomo, believing 
that the prosperity of the coming year will be foretold by the 
manner of its transit. It is true that this dove is but one of the 
fireworks which are a feature of the Carnival, still, without doubt, 
the custom originated in the flight of a liberated live bird in early 
days, Solomon wrote, “A bird of the air shall carry the matter,” 
and this idea of birds as messengers seems common to mankind. 
The North American Indians, for instance, have a pretty belief 
that the birds bring us tidings of departed spirits, and would fain 
act as messengers, could we but understand all they try to tell us. 
There is a beautiful Welsh legend which is akin to this, explaining 
how Robin Red-breast gets his red feathers, by flying too near the 
fires in which are the spirits of the lost. In his anxiety to carry 
these suffering souls a drop of water in his little bill, says the old 
folk tale, he ventured too near; hence his breast feathers are 
scorched. 

In Oxfordshire it is considered unlucky for a pigeon to enter a 
house. Country people say that if it settles on a table it is a sure 
sign of sickness in the house, if on a bed or chimney a certain omen 
of death, but in Buckinghamshire I came across an old woman who 
told me it was only the white pigeon that was the unlucky bird. 

“If a white pigeon settles on your chimney,” she informed me, 
“you may be sure ’tis death in the house there'll be before the 
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month be out, but if ’tis only a browny or grey, then your house’ll 
be safe for a twelvemonth.” 

Country folk generally believe that pigeon’s feathers bring ill- 
luck if allowed indoors, and these birds are always picked in the 
open air, but this superstition is shared with other kinds of game. 
In Oxfordshire, the saying goes that nobody can die happy on a 
feather bed if there are pigeon feathers in it; indeed, there have 
been instances when a man at the verge of death has been removed 
from his bed to a sofa, or even to the floor that he “ may die easy.” 
In Devonshire, if a pigeon with a white breast enters a house, it is 
said to be an omen of death, and some of the old people still say 
that the soul of a dying person passes away in the form of a bird. 
They declare that if death is in the air, a white pigeon waits, 
hovering round the house until the event occurs. On the other 
hand, in Cornwall, a pigeon on the roof is believed to be a sign of 
good fortune. 

From earliest times, the owl has been associated with mis- 
fortune, and from ancient days its dismal cry has been regarded as 
an omen of death. This belief seems general throughout England. 
It is only a few years since I visited a young friend who had been 
seriously ill, but who appeared to be recovering, and on my remark- 
ing that he did not appear to be so well as I had seen him on the 
previous day, he looked up with a solemn smile. 

“T shan’t get better,” he said. “There was an owl hooting on 
the house last night.” 

I laughed at the superstition, but true enough, in a week he 
was dead, and instances I have known since of this uncanny belief 
have led me to feel a slight shiver of dislike when I have heard the 
mournful call. There is an old legend which says that the bird was 
once a human being, but was changed into an owl because she 
refused to give the Lord Christ bread to eat when he was hungry. 
Shakespeare alludes to this in “ Hamlet,” when he makes Ophelia 
exclaim: “They say the owl was a baker’s daughter. Lord, we 
know what we are, but know not what we may be.” 

Spenser refers to the owl as a bird of ill omen:— 

“ The ill-faced owle, death’s dreadful messenger ; 

The hoarse night raven, trompe of doleful dreere.” 
and in “ Reed’s Old Plays” we read :— 

“When screech owls croak upon the chimney tops, 

It’s certain that you of a corse shall hear.” 

In Lancashire, by the way, “ owl broth” is made from the flesh 
of owls, and is considered a certain cure for whooping cough. 

Magpies, ravens, and crows, have been regarded as birds of 
ill-omen from very early times, though the various legends concern- 
ing the same vary in different places. In Cornwall some of the 
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old folk affirm that King Arthur is still alive in the form of a raven, 
and farmers refuse to have the birds shot, lest by mischance they 
might slay the mystic warrior. There is also a popular belief that 
if rooks forsake an estate on the death of its owner no heir will 
succeed him. The croak of a raven is also said to be an unlucky 
sign. In the North of England it is said that if rooks forsake a 
rookery the downfall of the family on the estate is at hand, and it is 
also believed in many places that when the master dies the rooks 
will not leave the rookery even for food, but will sit there and 
mourn until the funeral has taken place. 

There is a saying in the Fen district that if you meet crows 
flying in the opposite direction sickness and death may be ex- 
pected, whilst in Lincolnshire there is a quaint belief that crows 
do not caw or engage in noisy strife on Sundays. 

Everywhere the magpie appears to be regarded with super- 
stitious dread, and though the legends vary in different parts of 
England, it is generally regarded as the most unlucky of birds. In 
Devonshire and Cornwall the country man who sees a single mag- 
pie spits over his right shoulder and repeats the following doggerel : 

“ Clean birds by sevens ; 
Unclean by twos ; 

The dove in the heavens 
Is the word I choose.” 


And in the Midlands the sign of the cross is made in order to avert 
the ill-luck that it is believed will attend the person who sees a 
single magpie. The Oxfordshire peasant quotes :— 

“One’s sorrow, two’s mirth; 

Three’s a wedding, four’s a birth.” 

In the North of England four magpies are supposed to augur 
very good news, whilst two at the same time are held to be un- 
lucky. The Scotch say that magpies flying near a dwelling por- 
tend death to the head of the house. 

A quaint tradition runs that the magpie refused to enter the 
Ark with Noah and his family, and sat on the roof laughing and 
jabbering whilst the world drowned, hence ever since it has been 
considered unlucky to meet this rebellious bird. In Sweden, 
where the fear of Odin still lingers, the magpie, crow, and raven 
are classed together as Odin’s birds, and are esteemed much in the 
same degree as we do the robin in England. 


Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH. 

















Fesrvaky. 


INVERTEBRATE ETHICS. 


CRITICS tell us that if we wish to study pictures in a right spirit, 
we must learn to appreciate merits in spite of their being accom- 
panied by serious faults, and not condemn a work which is excellent 
in line and colour, because the drawing is obviously defective. But 
there are some people who go far beyond this wise indulgence, for 
they seem to think that drawing does not matter at all, so long as 
the general effect is pleasing and the tone of colour beautiful. This 
blindness to the importance of structure indicates a state of mind— 
a bonelessness of thought, if we may call it so—which seems just 
now to be somewhat prevalent. One example of it is to be found 
in the tendency to regard the Christian code of ethics as something 
complete in itself, and able to hold its own through inherent ex- 
cellence, without dependence on any authority or creed. To many 
minds, the fact of its having been furnished by the Christian reli- 
gion is a matter of purely historical interest, and there are num- 
bers who, whilst they profess the orthodox faith, are yet inclined 
to glorify the fruits of religion without sufficiently regarding the 
tree from which they spring ; for they think that conduct is every- 
thing, and agree with Dr. Momerie when he says (in “ Church and 
Creed ”), “ Christ’s salvation—indeed, the only possible salvation— 
is salvation by conduct.” 

There is, of course, something very attractive, superficially, in 
the idea that goodness of heart and right behaviour are the only 
things that matter, and count for far more than correct opinion! 
The very word creed is associated in our minds with hard, cold 
formulas, not to be understood by plain people; with acrimonious 
disputes, quarrels, and persecutions; whereas the gospel of good 
conduct is associated with the Sermon on the Mount—with love, 
joy, peace, and goodwill towards men. But the question is, whether 
the Christian system of morals can stand alone without its creed ; 
whether it is of any value whatever as a working theory of ethics, 
unless it remains closely related to the religion from which it 
springs. If we look into the matter carefully, we notice in the 
first place that many persons make no particular distinction between 
conduct and motive; they lay stress on what a man does rather 
than on what he is, and in cases where, to use Herbert Spencer’s 
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expression, “ altruism and egoism coalesce,” the excellence of doing 
good from selfish motives is made apparent. But even if we grant, 
for the sake of argument, that right conduct implies right motives 
(which it certainly does not, in reality) the way tc a settlement is no 
clearer. Many people are so confident that that blessed word 
conduct is practically synonymous with Christian conduct, at all 
events among Europeans, that they quite forget their favourite 
teachers might any day advocate polygamy, for instance, without 
stepping beyond the bounds of ethical justification. As a matter 
of fact, there are very few actions, even those usually considered 
atrocious, which may not be defended by at least a show of reason- 
ing, and the saying that there is honour among thieves only ex- 
presses the well-known fact that there are debased standards of 
right and wrong, and that any criminal may claim to follow his own 
peculiar code of ethics. Clearly then, mere morality—conduct 
apart from creed—cannot be relied upon, since it may mean con- 
duct which most people consider positively bad, and the conviction 
that a man is guiltless so long as he believes himself to be in the 
right does not exonerate him from the consequences of misguided 
zeal, still less does it qualify him to act as guide and example to 
others. Of course, it will be argued that no reasonable people sup- 
pose any sort of conduct, backed by a show of logic, will do, or 
that one system is as good as another; and it is just because they 
do not think so, that they are anxious to annex Christian morality 
(which is admittedly admirable) without the creed, about which 
opinions are so much divided. What could be more rational, they 
think, under the circumstances, than that “the one shall be taken 
and the other left ”—to borrow a scriptural phrase. 

The question arises, however, why should the one be taken if 
the other be left? It must not be forgotten that if we do not 
accept the doctrines on which it is based, the Christian code has 
no more authoritative claim upon our regard than any other system 
of ethics, but must justify itself on the common ground of reason 
and expediency. In other words, rationalism, or utilitarianism 
(using these words in their literal sense, and not as labels for par- 
ticular schools of thought), can either furnish a system of ethics 
equal to that of Christianity, in which case the latter is super- 
fluous, or else we must admit that the higher code without the 
authoritative creed is unjustifiable. Let us briefly consider how 
much any purely rational system has to offer. It has first of all a 
sound basis of enlightened self-interest and expediency; and on 
these grounds it can demonstrate most completely the advisability 
of leading an honest, temperate life. It can even rise from the 
right principles of barter in the market place, to those higher and 
more delicate considerations of reciprocity which should govern 
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the social and family life of civilized man; but further than this it 
cannot go with sure, unfaltering steps. There remains, however, 
beyond this limited and definite field of duty, a broad, indefinite 
tract, in which we discern high ideals and shadowy obligations, 
which we not only recognise ourselves, but desire to impose on 
others. For we aspire after some higher doctrine than that of 
self-interest (in the common acceptation of the word), and we find 
it in the worship of ideals. We admire nobler conceptions of hfe, 
and of men and women, than are necessary to present conditions ; 
for we acknowledge with a sigh that the survival of the fittest does 
not necessarily mean the survival of the best, and the fittest dces 
not content us. We want the best, not only in our poetry and dzy 
dreams, but in our lives, as far as possible ; and many of those who 
are most firmly persuaded of the animal and temporal nature of 
man, are most dissatisfied if his (one must not call it soul) 
psycho-physiological entity, let us say, does not rise above itself on 
borrowed wings. For the plain fact is that the wholly rational 
man, fitted to live in a rational, sociable world, but without a 
thought beyond it, is a very middling sort of person; respectable 
and likeable enough, no doubt, but no hero, and the present every- 
day world, though pleasant and enjoyable, is no abiding place for 
heroes. It does not and cannot completely satisfy, for, as Schiller 
says :— 
“ There’s a voice at the heart that proclaims aloud 
We are born for a something better!” 


This is presumably the reason why many who do not care about 
the Christian creeds cast longing eyes at the Christian code of 
morality. 

It satisfies their aspirations as nothing else can, and seems to 
cover the painful nakedness of their rationalistic foundations, like 
a marble fagade masking a plain brick wall. But the beautiful 
Christian code is an integral part of the Christian structure and 
foundations ; it can never be used successfully as a mere mask or 
embellishment. 

From a superficial point of view it seems easy enough, no 
doubt, for a rationalist, or agnostic, to adopt the Christian code of 
morals as his own, because he may say: “I agree with the con- 
clusions, but not for the same reasons as those given in the creeds.” 
Moreover, those who find pleasure in tracing the evolution of a 
principle, or idea, from its primitive source to its ultimate develop- 
ment, might easily see, if they so pleased, that these moral and 
social laws which we find essential to the health and preservation 
of the human race were, in the earlier stages of civilization, em- 
bodied in tales, and enforced by superstitions which we have now 
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outgrown. He might say, for instance, that the ceremonial laws 
of Moses were practical and sanitary regulations, enforced upon 
an ignorant people as religious observances, because they thought 
little of sanitation, and much of the supernatural. In this way he 
might accept Christian ethics, believing that we can now cast away 
the husk of the seed—the beautiful fable in which abstract wisdom 
has been so long enwrapped. But as we have already pointed out, 
so long as reason can justify the Christian code, and adopt it for 
her own ends without accepting the creed, she is independent of it, 
and there is no need to borrow. Yet it is what she cannot justify 
or provide for herself that she covets most, namely, its super- 
human aims. Still the evolutionary element argument might be 
extended even here, for our rationalist might say: “We aspire 
to perfection—to the impossibly good and beautiful—owing, per- 
haps, to some purely esthetic impulse; but the aspiration happens 
to be good for the individual, and for the race ; because it tends to 
keep us up to our best, and provides us with material for art and 
imagination. Such aspirations and ideals, could hardly have been 
possible to us in the abstract, if they had not first been embodied 
in tales or allegories; and in this way we are indebted to Chris- 
tianity for the most beautiful moral story, just as we are indebted 
to Greek mythology for the most perfect models of poetry and 
art.” 

In some such way as this, the lilies might be stripped from the 
altar by those who would not realize that any act of vandalism had 
been committed. But these exquisite flowers of the mind, so long 
consecrated by and for religious uses, may not be borrowed in this 
way, either with or without grateful acknowledgment; they will 
wither in the predatory hands. 

In plain words, the higher Christian ethics cannot become the 
crowning development of secular ethics, because the experiment 
would be not only impracticable, but unreasonable, as we hope to 
show. 

When we come to look into the question a little more closely, 
we can scarcely help being struck by the fact that 4 merely good 
reason for certain conduct is not necessarily a sufficient reason for 
its performance. For instance, anyone may admit that it is a good 
thing to aim at perfection, and in the study a working hypothesis 
is as useful as a passionate conviction; but in the stress of life, 
and in the hour of temptation, it is not so. Many men might lay 
their hands on their hearts and say: “I approve of the highest 
principles, and I admire the ideal of an unselfish life.” Yet, when 
temptation comes to them, they may find the perspective very 
much altered; for in such a case the whole question is narrowed 
down to this: Which would hurt most, the contravention of a 
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principle, or some personal deprivation—the loss of place and 
power, say, or the loss of self-respect through an act of insincerity 
known only to oneself ? 

Popular argument, gratifying popular love of antithesis, says: 
“What? Do you mean to assert that non-Christians are all dis- 
honourable, that if a man is an agnostic he is likely to beat his 
wife and rob his employer ?” 

Of course, we mean nothing of the sort. Nay, we may go 
further, and say that a naturally honest and humane man will keep 
the commandments just as well without the creed as with it. But 
at the same time it must be remembered that it is not the sins we 
revolt from, but those we incline to, which we have to consider, and 
against these it can hardly be denied that the Christian is much 
better equipped than the secular moralist, though both be found 
fighting on the same side. Moreover, in the one case the standard 
of perfection is no mere abstraction, or matter of personal choice, 
but an actual living ideal, towards whom (not towards which) the 
man believes it is his duty to struggle as near as he can; but in the 
other case the ideal is simply rationalism sweetened to taste, a 
council of perfection, known to be beyond attainment. Of course 
the best side of our nature, the higher self, may exist independently 
of all creeds, but it is not, as a rule, the predominant partner in 
their life ; it is frequently over-powered by the strong, selfish lower 
nature to which it is bound. It is questionable, indeed, whether 
morality without a definite religious creed behind it, would not 
decline somewhat even as a council of perfection; because secular 
ethics, like the laws of a democracy, are the expression of the 
average man’s opinion. Therefore, what the majority feel to -be 
right and honourable—the extent and the limit of self-sacrifice 
which most men think reasonable—will always be the foundation 
of rationalistic morality, and the average man will not approve of 
too high a standard. There are many things in the Christian code 
which the non-religious man is inclined to think overstrained and 
uncalled for; for instance, he does not see the force of returning 
good for evil, or refraining from angry and bitter speech, and so 
forth; it seems too much to expect, he thinks, besides being of 
little consequence. In fact, one can scarcely avoid the conclusion 
that if the Christian creed became obsolete, the notion of a saintly 
life would gradually cease even to seem beautiful; men would read 
and talk of saints with the same half-contemptuous wonder with 
which they now regard the self-tortured anchorites and fanatics 
of the past. 

There is, we know, an exalted type of altruism which professes 
to scorn all considerations of personal happiness ; living for nothing 
less than the race, it exhorts the race to sacrifice itself for the sake 
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of posterity; whilst posterity must, of course, do the same for its 
heirs, through an endless vista of sacrifice. This, in its logical 
entirety, would involve a sacrifice of everybody to everybody, for 
the sake of nobody; or, to be just, for the sake of an ultimatum 
so remote as to be barely imaginable. This is too much to expect 
of human nature, but even if it were not, it would defeat its own 
ends, for, as Herbert Spencer truly says (in the “ Data of Ethics”): 
“ The conclusion forced on us is that the pursuit of individual hap- 
piness, within the limits prescribed by social conditions, is the first 
requisite to the attainment of the greatest general happiness.” 

The world then, has no shadow of claim upon us for the 
practice of more than ordinary virtues, and an average good man is 
quite good enough to satisfy all reasonable requirements. 

But the Christian theory of morals, backed by its creed, aims 
at individual betterment, and in proportion as it transcends the 
morals prescribed by utilitarianism does it become something 
private and personal; something that affects man, not as a citizen 
of this world only, but as the potential citizen of a better one, with 
eternity before him. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that 
Christianity is essentially a gospel of happiness; it calls for no 
barren sacrifices, no suffering without recompense, and although it 
exacts self-discipline, and may lead through the valley of sorrow— 
has, indeed, a special mission in that valley—yet it gives far more 
than it takes away. Perhaps enough has been said to show how 
divergent secular ethics are likely to be from the Christian code, 
and how inevitable, as it seems to the writer, must be their ten- 
dency to sink to a lower level through the weakness of human 
nature; and no less, perhaps, from the rational objection of the 
human race to losing a single gleam of sunshine that might fall 
upon lives all too brief and chequered at best. It may be suggested, 
however, that a careful observation of facts might lead us to a 
different conclusion. Argue as we may, can we deny that a large 
portion of the civilized world has rejected the Christian creed, and 
yet does lead as respectable, and in some cases as noble a life, as 
that of any within the fold? We do not dream of denying it, but 
the fact does not alter our contention. 

In the first place, it must not be forgotten that there are 
large numbers who do still retain the creed with the ethics, and 
it may well be that they leaven the whole by keeping up the 
standard of public opinion. In the second place, though there are 
non-religious men and women of an exalted type, whose conduct is 
beyond all praise, we contend that their example and teaching is 
necessarily barren, because they cannot impart that enthusiasm for 
the higher life which is theirs; it is like devotion te the arts, 
collecting rare china, or antiquarian research. That is to say, it is 
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a refined taste, or feeling, which some possess and some do not, 
but it cannot be of any educational value because it has nothing to 
offer to those who are not of the elect. If a theory of morals is to 
be something more than an expression of personal taste, it must ; 
have something to offer those who are not of the elect by nature, 
and something to satisfy the reasons of those who are, not un- 
naturally, anxious to know they should be called upon to exert é 
themselves to be any better than they are. 
Finally, it must be remembered that many who now reject 
Christianity have been earnest believers at one time, and their 
most impressionable years were coloured by it. To them, there- 
fore, the moral law will always be an authority, an almost super- 
natural power; just as the sound of the muezzin must ever seem 
the call to prayer in the ears of a Mahometan, even when he has 
renounced that faith. But this sentimental reverence is only the 
after-glow of sunset, the pale flare of a waning light; it is not a 
state of feeling which can be transmitted to others, or handed 
down to succeeding generations. An after-glow—a waning flare— 
a house built upon the sand, a boneless structure—is the Christian 
theory of morals, apart from the doctrines from which it springs. 


A. M. F. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


About a dozen years ago, arrangements were made to pro- 
vide “a continuous and adequate history [of the English Church] 
in volumes of moderate size and price, based upon a careful study 
of original authorities, and the best ancient and modern writers.” 
The editing of the series was committed to the [late] Dr. 
Stephens, Dean of Winchester, and the Rev. W. Hunt, D.Litt. 
Each of the editors wrote a volume, and other volumes were con- 
tributed by men of tried ability; and the series has now been 
completed by Vice-Provost Cornish’s two volumes on “ The Eng- 
lish Church in the Nineteenth Century.”1 From every point of 
view, the project has been a success; and we now possess a suffi- 
ciently detailed and altogether trustworthy history of the English 
Church, which we have no hesitation in predicting will long remain 
a classic among both clergy and laity. Excellent as, on the 
whole, have been the earlier volumes, Vice-Provost Cornish’s work 
—perhaps the most difficult of the whole series to write impartially 
and with preservation of just perspective and proportion—com- 
pares most favourably with any of the others. An historian could 
have no more difficult task placed in his hands than that of inter- 
preting a period so full of conflict of principle and party as the last 


‘century has been ecclesiastically, theologically, and politically, in 


such a way that his interpretation shall deserve the respect and 
confidence of both the present and the future. Necessarily, the 
more strictly impartial an historian is, the readier will partisans of 
all colours be to find fault with his work. Each partisan will wish 
that his side had been more sympathetically treated and his op- 
ponent’s side less so. And here and there a subject may have 
been entirely omitted which looms large in the estimation of a 
particular reader. We have read the two volumes through care- 
fully, not merely with the attention of a conscientious reviewer, 
but also with the interest of one who has been an observant con- 


1. “The English Church in the Nineteenth Century.” By Francis Warre 
Cornish, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College, late Fellow of King’s, Cambridge. 
2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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temporary of a much larger part of the period under treatment 
than the author himself. We have been very favourably impressed 
with the judicial balance of mind which the author has maintained, 
with his attempt to place himself ex rapport with all parties. In 
this atterapt he has been remarkably successful. Here and there 
an omission may be made good in a second edition; and very 
rarely has it seemed to us that any heightening or toning down of 
criticism is necessary. Mr. Cornish describes the article which 
Mr. Frederic Harrison contributed to the Westminster Review, on 
the “ Essays and Reviews,” as “ jubilant.” Naturally, Mr. Harri- 
son, whose views were much more liberal than even those of the 
essayists, would not write in an anti-jubilant tone. But we should 
characterise the article as “ indignant” rather than “ jubilant.” Mr. 
Harrison’s indignation was stirred by finding dignitaries of the 
Church avowing opinions which, in his estimation, disqualified them 
for their offices. It is significant that all parties in the Church 
had observed a conspiracy of silence until Mr. Harrison’s article 
made that silence no longer possible. But such criticisms as this 
are of trifling importance. The history, as a whole, is a most 
creditable performance, and forms a very valuable addition to our 
higher contemporary literature. Mr. Cornish possesses an admir- 
able faculty of lucid condensation. Necessarily, it is not our task 
here to criticise the English Church, but only the way in which its 
history has been written. 

The author of “The Origin of the Pentateuch,”? is already 
known to a certain school of students of Biblical exegesis, by his 
“ Studies in Biblical Law,” his “ Essays on Pentateuchal Criticism,” 
his “ Notes on Hebrew Religion,” and a number of contributions 
to Bibliotheca Sacra, the Churchman, and the Expository Times. 
In the present work he has drawn largely from the above ; and he 
also gives quotations from Prof. Orr’s “ Problem of the Old Testa- 
ment,” and from articles in the Princeton Theological Review, 
enouncing views similar to his own. The object of the present 
book is to 

“ consider whether this view [that held by the higher critics of 

to-day] is tenable in the light of the best modern scholarship, 

and, if it be not, to suggest to what conclusion the evidence at 
present points.” 
The author, in some thirteen chapters, full of minute detailed 
textual and other criticism, attempts to show that the favourite 
“Documentary Theory” of the composition of the Pentateuch is 
not supported by the evidence at our disposal ; and that the Penta- 
teuch is not a literary document, but a “ piece of Statesmanship ” :— 








2. “The Origin of the Pentateuch.” By Harold M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Elliot Stock. 
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“The main scholarly gains from the discussion provoked 
by the higher critics [are] a better comprehension of laws and 
history, a better text, the recognition that the Pentateuch in- 
corporates post-Mosaic notes, and that Genesis contains many 
pre-Mosaic elements. As to the fantastic documentary and 
evolutionary hypotheses, they are doomed, however numerous 
the professional reputations and publishing enterprises that 
depend upon them.” 


The impression produced upon us by an examination of the book 
is that, while it contains much that deserves the serious attention 
of all schools of Biblical higher critics, it does not overthrow. their 
main positon. It is well that that position should have to run the 
gauntlet of such scholarly and painstaking criticism as Mr. Wiener 
here brings to bear upon it. 


The little volume of sermons entitled “ The Purpose of God,’ 
was something of a surprise to us. The crowd of more recent 
names had obscured from us the fact that a prominent member of 
the Maurice and Kingsley group of more than half-a-century ago 
is still not only living, but able to officiate. The octogenarian Dr. 
Llewelyn Davies has here given us ten sermons of the old tone 
and calibre, which will be specially welcomed by the admirers of 
the more liberal school of thought in the Anglican, and even in 
other churches. The titles of some of the sermons will readily 
suggest the contents to readers familiar with the Maurice-Kingsley 
school: “The Eternal Purpose and the Power working in Us”; 
“ The Gradual Growth of the Kingdom of Heaven”; “ Theology 
and the National Life”; “The Social Aims of F. D. Maurice,” 
etc., etc. In a sermon on the “ Visions of the Future,” Dr. Davies 
rejoices that since the publication of Maurice's “Kingdom of 
Christ,” seventy years ago, 

“the sermons and writings of our accepted teachers have drawn 

away .. . from dwelling on the contrasted miseries and felici- 

ties of individuals beyond the grave, and have directed atten- 

tion to that Kingdom of God which Christ came to establish, 

and which he has opened to all believers.” 


In the sermon on “ Theology and the National Life,” Dr. Davies 
contends that, during the last seventy years, there has been “a 
marked and steady improvement ” of all classes of our people, con- 
temporaneously with a “ remarkable improvement ” of the theology 
of English Christendom. The appendix treats of the question, 
how are we to deal with contradictory statements both of which 


are true? 
“The of God: Ten Sermons for the Time. With an Appendix 


3- Purpose 
on Life under Insoluble Problems.” By J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A., Hon, D.D., 
Hon, Litt.D., Hon. Chaplain to the King. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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Dr. Wilson’s “ Studies in the Origins and Aims of the Four 
Gospels,”4 consist of two courses of sermons preached in Worcester 
Cathedral in Lent and in July, 1910. 

“ They do not attempt to describe the method, or to ana- 
lyse the results of textual criticism; but aim rather at giving 
the effect of accepting such general results of the critics’ way 
of looking at the Gospels...... They are meant, not for 
scholars, but for those who wish to learn something of what 
scholars are thinking, and who are not unwilling to think 
seriously themselves.” 

These passages, from the preface and the first sermon, explain the 
purpose and describe the character of the book. Mark is taken to 
have been the original Gospel, and to it are devoted two sermons. 
In two sermons on Matthew, we are told that it was compiled in 
response to a demand for an additional Gospel on the part of the 
Hebrew Christians Luke, in another two sermons, is dealt 
with as a Gospel for both Jewish and Gentile Christian Churches. 
Five sermons are devoted to John’s Gospel, which Gospel is said 
to have been called forth by the need for some fuller exposition of 
the nature of Christ, consequent on the disappointment of the Early 
Church in the non-re-appearance of the Lord. The outstanding 
characteristics of the book are the lucid exposition of results of the 
higher criticism, and the author’s singularly attractive style. 

“The Ascended Christ,”5 by Professor Swete, is a companion 
volume to the same author’s “ Appearances of Our Lord after the 
Passion,” and, like its predecessor, “has grown out of a course of 
lectures given to candidates for Holy Orders.” The author claims 
that— 

“in this attempt there will be no need to resort to speculation 

If the Gospels fail us here, their place is taken by the Acts, 

the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, which contain the testimony 

of the Spirit of Jesus to the Ascended Christ.” 
As inthe previous work, and in the larger volume’ on “ The Holy 
Spirit in the New Testament,” Prof. Swete follows the canonical 
text without taking into consideration the critical question as to its 
authenticity. He is content to believe that— 

“the Spirit of Jesus is the Spirit of Truth, and we are assured 

that in the Apostolic writings we are face to face with reali- 

ties. What we are taught in the Epistles as to the glories of 

Our Lord’s life in heaven is no less matter of fact than the 

most certain features of the tradition preserved by the Synop- 

tics. But the former are facts of another order, of which men 


4. “Studies in the Origins and Aims of the Four .” By the Rev. 
J. M. Wilson, D.D., Canon of Worcester. London: M and Co., Ltd, 

5- “The Ascended Christ: A Study in the Earliest Christian Teaching. + 
By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Reg. Prof. Divinity, Camb. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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on earth have no experience; and they could only be con- 
veyed to the minds of the writers or made intelligible to their 
readers through symbolical language.” 
Hence, in the ten chapters into which the book is divided, the 
author endeavours “to ‘dematerialize’ symbols, and get to the 
naked facts which lie behind them.” The chapters are devoted 
severally to The Ascension and the Session, the King, Priest, 
Prophet, Head, Mediator, Intercessor, Advocate, Forerunner, the 
Presence in the Midst, the Coming One, and the Judge. The 
author’s style of exegesis of the “symbols” is apt to lead him into 
somewhat puerile details, as when he finds in the words, “ sitting 
at the right hand of power,” an implication of “ rest, quietness, and 
indisturbance.” It is true that he is here quoting Bishop Pearson, 
and he also claims the support of Bishop Westcott. But that only 
shows that three dignitaries have fallen into the same extravagance. 

In his octogenarian leisure, the Rev. E. D. Cree has interest- 
ingly and usefully occupied himself by rendering into English verse 
a number of ancient Greek fragments which not only “ claim a high 
position, even as literature,” but “ must in their day have influenced 
considerably the moral and religious sentiments of the people.” 
There are indications in the preface—notably, in the reference to 
Waterland and Lempriére as authorities—of the author’s harking 
back to the studies of his youth. More than fifty of the eighty- 
three pages of the book® are taken up with the “ Maxims” of 
Theognis, the remainder containing “The Admonitory Poem” of 
Phocylides; the Pythagorean “Golden Verses”; and fragments 
of Orpheus, Mimnermus, Solon, Antiphanes, Eubulus, Philemon. 
The little book will be especially welcome to students who are not 
classical specialists, and to whom, therefore, these fragments are 
not readily accessible in the original. 

Those who have interested themselves in the verse and prose 
which has recently been sent out at frequent intervals by Mr. 
Charles Granville—including an article, entitled “The Human 
Soul is Speech,” in the issue of the Westminster Review for last 
July—cannot fail to have been struck with the fine distinctive style 
that marks all which he writes. This applies with special force to 
the small volume of thirteen essays to which he has given the title 
of “ The Human Complex.”? A dozen essays are arranged under 
the sub-headings of “Sprouts from a Work in the Growing,” “A 
National Event,” and “From a Note-Book”; while one, “Con- 
trasts,” stands by itself. The “ National Event” is the death of 
Edward VIL, and is made the suggester of a number of interesting 


6. “Pre-Christian Teaching.” By the Rev. E. D. Cree, M.A. London: 


Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
7. “The Human Complex: Essays.” By Charles Granville. London: 


C. W. Daniel, 3, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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| | original thoughts. “From a Note-Book” includes essays marked 
| | by a delightful Jefferies-like sympathy with nature, and an equally 









































Jefferies-like gift of expression of that sympathy. But the distin- 
\, guishing feature of the book—that, in fact, which gives it its place 

here among notices of philosophical works—is the quartet of essays 
grouped under the heading “Sprouts from a Work in the Grow- 
ing,” and severally entitled “Plenary Inspiration,” “The Psy- 
L | chology of Words,” “Race Psychology,” and “ Literature in Its 
Relation to Life,” this last being a lecture delivered before the 
Bedford Arts Club. It will be seen at once that these essays have 
a very intimate connection with the article on “The Human 
Soul is Speech”; and the heading under which they are grouped 
unmistakably suggests that the author is intending at some early 
date to give us a well-digested work upon the subject as a whole. 
Other psychological thinkers have led us to the threshold of Mr. 
Granville’s thesis ; but no one, so far as we know, has ever before 
ventured to give to “ speech” the creative force which Mr. Gran- 
ville ascribes to it—as that which has produced the differentiation 
between the animal soul and the human soul. We strongly com- 
mend the little volume to genuine thinkers. The author’s bold 
thesis is destined, we think, to mark an epoch in psychological 
doctrine. 

Dr. Wilson's “ Unfinished Man,”8 is a book so full of matter 4 

that we must content ourselves with indicating its general charac- 
ter. The author tells us that it 


“is simply an Argument, in the modern sense, in favour of a 
theory and of the practical steps which should follow the ac- 


ceptance of that theory. . .. Here is the pith of the argu- 
ment. . . The brain is made up of nerve cells which receive 
impulses and evolve motion . . . There are two conditions of 


cells at birth . .. (a) Developed cells, ready for action, which, 
being prepared before birth, I have called pre-natal; and (6) 
undeveloped cell-nuclei, or neuroblasts, which develop after 
the child is born, during infancy and childhood ; which I have 
called post-natal. 





a 


“T shall endeavour to show that the pre-natal structures 
represent the racial man, what we might describe as the genus 
Homo. Whereas the post-natal structures stand for the in- 
dividual, who, indeed, shows many varieties. We have the 
very wise, clever man, Homo sapiens, which term is applied to 
mankind as opposed to the lower animals. I, however, demur, 
and describe the average man as Homo domesticus ; while the 





8. “Unfinished Man: A Scientific Analysis of the Psychopath or Human 
Degenerate.” By Albert Wilson, M.D., Edin., London, Author of “Education, 
Personality, and Crime.” London: Greening and Co., Ltd. 
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man, who has never risen to this level, the feeble-minded, yet 

not imbecile—in fact, the criminal—might be termed Homo 

simplex.” 
Imbeciles are born so. Degenerates are manufactured by their 
environment, which prevents the normal, post-natal development of 
their brain. The degenerate is an unfinished man. Round this 
thesis the whole book revolves. The text is addressed in part to 
the laity and in part to the medical profession. It discusses normal 
and abnormal humanity, the degenerate, the criminal, how criminals 
are made, responsibility, sin and crime, British methods and results, 
relation of physiology to justice, development and its dangers, the 
problem of heredity, the physiology of the brain, the physical 
bases of mind and personality, etc. Two very valuable chapters 
describe the treatment of vagabondage and crime in Holland and 
Belgium. Nearly eighty excellent plates illustrate the structure of 
the brain, and give photographs of degenerates, etc. etc. We 
know no other book which deals with, the degenerate and 
his treatment so fully, so scientifically, and so wisely and sympa- 
thetically. It ought to be made the handbook of every Briton 
who has anything to do-with our public affairs, or who occupies a 
position of social influence. Here and there, where the author 
goes out of his way to touch contemporary politics and economics, 
we differ from him. But we have no hesitation in recommending 
the reader to repose confidence in our author’s scientific conclusions. 


Notices of Dean Jacks’s “ Alchemy of Thought” (Williams & 
Norgate), Paul and Palmer’s Translation of Prof. Bergson’s “‘ Matter 
and Memory ” (Sonnenschein), and Dr. Baldwin’s “ Darwin and the 
Humanities ” (Sonnenschein), are unavoidably held over until next 
month. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


In spite of the continuous flow from the press of Socialistic 
literature, Dr. M. Yagan-Baranowsky, is of opinion that a system- 
atic, scientific, objective and critical investigation of what consti- 
tutes the doctrine of modern Socialism is still to seek. He pre- 
sents us, therefore, with “ Modern Socialism in its Historical De- 
velopment,"1 This has been translated from the Russian by Mr. 
M. I. Redmount, and we regret to say that the translation is not 
equal to the subject matter. It is ungrammatical and does not 
always, we feel sure, represent the author’s meaning. And even 
where it does so, the correct English equivalent is not always used. 
The object of the work is to give a succinct exposition of the essen- 


1. “Modern Socialism in its Historical Development.” By Dr. M. 
Yagan-Baranowsky. Translated from the Russian by M. I. Redmont. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 1910. 
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tial tenets of modern Socialism as a definite social doctrine. Be- 
lieving that Marxism does not embrace all the scientific elements of 
Socialism, the author found it necessary to deal with its history, and 
to refer to the partly forgotten doctrines of the Utopian School, 
which, he contends, are in some respects even more scientific than 


- Marxism. After describing the essence and aim of Socialism, he 


criticises the capitalist system, explains the organisation of society, 
and formulates his solution of the realisation of Socialism. 

Mr. Harold A. Russell agrees with Dr. Yagan-Baranowsky in 
believing that Sociology has not yet been brought within the range 
of scientific research; all its dictates are empirical. To bring 
order out of chaos the one great underlying pmnciple must be dis- 
covered—the law of social justice. In “ Constructive Socialism,”2 
Mr. Russell attempts the annunciation of this law, which he sub- 
mits will eventually become recognised by all. 

The most interesting portion, perhaps» of the book, is that 
which contains a criticism of the Single Tax as advocated by Henry 
George. Mr. Russell points out that a distinction must be drawn 
beween economic rent and actual rent. Economic rent, he ex- 
plains, exists purely in theory. In practice, it is never fully deter- 
mined or measured. Economic rent has been defined by George as 
the difference between the productiveness of any piece of land and 
the poorest land, which pays no rent. If, therefore. the economic 
rent is skimmed off in taxation, the producer can never be better 
off than he would be on the poorest land which pays no rent. 
Granting all the benefits to be derived from the complete appro- 
priation of rentals on the margin of cultivation expended, the 
revenue would continue to rise, and it would rise above the expen- 
diture incurred by the Government. The problem of an equitable 
distribution of the surplus would arise, or rather would still be with 
us. The true remedy Mr. Russell maintains is the nationalisation 
of all industries, and to broaden the bounds of competition until at 
last they become un:versal, and all men are brought into the rivalry 
of existence on a basis of equality of opportunity. This is a sug- 
gestive and valuable contribution to the question of the hour. The 
statement that the entire population of the world numbers 
140,000,000 is a palpable misprint. 

“Economic Prejudices,”* by that veteran champion of Free 
Trade in France, translated by Mr. Fred Rothwell, will prove of 
great assistance to speakers and journalists on the Free Trade side. 
M. Guyot’s object is to set forth the Free Trade arguments in a 
handy, convenient form, easy to remember, and to criticise errors 
by means of proofs which anyone can apply. This was the object 

2. “Constructive Secietton.” By Harold A. Russell. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 1910. 


3. “Economic Prejudices.’ By Yves Guyot. Translated by Fred Roth- 
well. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Limited. 1910. 
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of Bastiat in his celebrated “ Economic Fallacies.” Bastiat, how- 
ever, did not exhaust the subject, and M. Guyot makes no claim 
to have done so in the present volume. The subject matter is in 
dialogue form, which enables the author, as the Sfec/ator pointed 
out, to state his facts and conclusions in a homelier, more attrac- 
tive, and even humorous manner, than is to be expected in an 
economic work. We are glad to see that M. Guyot emphasises the 
obligation of economists to concern themselves with the problem 
of distribution. 


Whatever opinion may be held upon the principles advocated 
by Henry George, there can be no possible doubt of the immense 
influence exercised by his “ Progress and Poverty.”4 Whether we 
agree with his remedy of the Single Tax or not, we are bound to 
admit that his book has caused nothing less than a_ revolution 
throughout the world, in our attitude upon the land question. The 
present edition, revised and unabridged, is published for the 
astonishingly low price of fourpence. 


“John Bright, a Monograph,”5 by Mr. R. Barry O’Brien,” the 
biographer of Parnell and Lord Russell of Killowen, will be warmly 
welcomed by all admirers of “ The Great English Tribune.” Mr. 
O’Brien enjoyed the privilege of Bright’s acquaintance, and his 
personal reminiscences of the great orator lend additional interest 
to this volume. As has been said, Bright’s life hes in his speeches, 
and the scheme of this sketch is based upon this fact. Mr. O’Brien 
accordingly deals with the various political questions on which 
Bright held strong opinions, and in respect of which he endea- 
voured to influence public opinion in England. The book is 
divided into separate sections, each section being devoted to the 
study of Bright’s action on some particular subject of absorbing 
interest and importance. Upon most of these Mr. O’Brien had 
interviews with Bright and thus is enabled to throw much light on 
the motives of the orator’s political actions. For, in the chapters 
on Ireland, we have a record of a conversation between them on 
Home Rule, with a statement of Bright’s objections to Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill. In addition, Mr. O’Brien also deals with the 
“ personal traits and characteristics,’ of his subject in a separate 
chapter. 

In a characteristic preface, Mr. Birrell sums up the leading 
features of Bright as a man and as a politician. After Free Trade, 
Ireland and India were dear to Bright’s heart. And we should 
not forget that the scheme of the present Veto Bill was his inven- 


“Progress and Poverty.” By Henry George. Middleton: John 
Bagot, Limited, “Guardian ” Office 
5. “John Bright : A Monograph. * By R. Barry O’Brien. With a Pre- 
face by the Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, M.P. With Portraits and Fac- 
similes. London: Smith, Elder and Co, 1910, 
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tion. Bright’s speeches on the House of Lords might have been 
repeated on every platform during the last two elections. No 
doubt they are largely quoted. Appropriately enough, Mr. O’Brien 
devotes a special chapter on this topic. Whatever we may think 
of Bright's defection from the Liberal Party, and his limitéd views 
on economics, he will, as Mr. O’Brien truly says, live in the memory 
of his fellow-country-men as the greatest moral force in English 
politics during his generation. 

“The Report of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Lake 
Mohawk Conference on International Arbitration, 1910;"6 repre- 
sents the most important meeting that has hitherto taken place. 
This Conference was established in 1895 by Mr. Albert N. Smiley 
for the purpose of making and directing public sentiment in favour 
of international arbitration, arbitration treaties, and an inter- 
national court. From the first, Mr. Smiley recognised that reduc- 
tion of armaments was impracticable until some court had been 
established as a permanent institution, to which all differences be- 
tween nations might be referred. This court is now on the point 
of being created, and it only remains for nations to enter into 
agreements to refer all questions to this permanent tribunal. 

Although Mr. Smiley believes that every nation will continue 
to maintain a small standing army and navy to preserve internal 
peace, he ignores entirely the question of an international force, 
which may be available to enforce, if necessary, the decisions of the 
arbitration court. Even if he is correct in thinking that public 
international opinion will prove a sufficient sanction, for the West 
to disarm in view of the possible contingency of an armed migra- 
tion from the East, would be sheer madness. This aspect of the 
problem seems to have escaped the notice of the Conference. 

We have also received Nos. 1 and 2 of Volume XIV. of “ The 
Boletin de Instruccion Publica,”? being the March and April num- 
bers for 1910. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In “The Romance of a Medici Warrior,”? Mr. Christopher Hare 
tells the stirring story of Giovanni delle Bande Neve, Caterina 
Sforza, and Cosimo I. Caterina Sforza, commonly known as the 
great “ Madonna of Foeli,” married, at the age of fifteen, Girolamo 


6. “Report of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Lake Mohawk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration, ge Published by the Lake Mohawk 
Conference on International Arbitration. 10. 

7. “Boletin de Instruccion Publica.” Organo de la Secretaria del Ramo. 
Tom. XIV. Nums. 1 and 2. Mexico: Secretaria de Instruccion Publica, y 
Bellas Artes. 1910. 

1. “The Romance of a Medici Warrior, being the True Story of Giovanni 
delle Bande Neve, to which is added the Life of his son Cosimo I., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany.” By Christopher Hare. London: Stanley Paul & C. 
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Riario, nephew of Sixtus IV., who bestowed on him the city and 
domain of Forli, and made him Generalissimo of his forces. On 
the Pope’s death, Caterina seized the Castle of St. Angelo, and 
made most favourable terms for her husband. On another occa- 
sion, after learning that the castellan had murdered the seneschal, 
she left her sick husband, and rode out at night to Forli to restore 
order there. On the following morning she gave birth to a son. 
In those rough days women had to choose between a husband and 
the cloister, so after Riario was murdered, she married in turn 
Giacomo Feo and Giovanni dei Medici. Giovanni, the offspring 
of the latter marriage, was born in 1498, and, during his mother’s 
captivity, lived at Trebbio, under the care of his elder sister. The 
boy despised books, and spent most of his time in swimming, hunt- 
ing, and fighting the youths of his neighbourhood. Only his 
mother could control him, and she died when he was eleven years 
old. At Rome, he lived in extravagant style, and got into bad 
company, but found such favour with the Pope that he was ap- 
pointed defender of the Marches and the dominions of the Church. 
He served in turn both Pope and Princes, trained and maintained 
at his own expense the Black Bands, the most highly disciplined 
troops in Italy. At Pavia he was seriously wounded, and then, for 
a time, lived like a corsair at Fano, dying heroically at the age of 
twenty-eight. The most pathetic figure in the book is his devoted 
wife, Maria Maddelene Romola, who was always trembling for the 
safety of her husband, in spite of his innumerable infidelities. 
Cosimo I. was cold-hearted, treacherous, and cruel; he waded 
through blood to the lordship of Florence. A brief notice, such 
as this, must necessarily fail to convey an adequate notion of this 
fascinating monograph, which appeals to the general reader no less 
than to students of the Italian Renaissance. The illustrations are 
of high artistic value. 

“From Metternich to Bismarck,”2 by Mr. L. Cecil Jane, fol- 
lows the plan of the previous text-books of Foreign History issued 
by the Clarendon Press. It will be found extremely useful, not 
only by students preparing the subject for examinations, but by 
all who wish to follow intelligently the trend of Continental politics. 
The manual is brightly written, and contains genealogical tables, 
plans of campaign, and seven maps. 

In a sumptuous and beautifully illustrated volume, Mrs. Clara 
Jerrold gives a clever study of “The Beaux and the Dandies.”8 
We doubt if the average man could discriminate between the two 
classes, but Mrs. Jerrold draws the following ingenious distinction. 


2. “From Metternich to Bismarck, 1815-1878.” By L. Cecil Jane. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
3. “The Beaux and the Dandies.” By Clara Jerrold. London: Stanley 


Paul and Co. 
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“ The Beau is a born artist in clothes, the whole subject of dress 
comes naturally to him: his clothes are the expression of himself. 
With the dandy, however, the science of clothes has to be instilled 
into him, he must take anxious care and thought as to what to 
wear and how to wear it. In fact, there is as much difference be- 
tween the Beau and the dandy as there is between a wit and a 
man who labours at his joke until at last he produces a bright idea, 
and then has to guide the conversation until he gets the chance of 
fitting the jeu d’esprit into it.” The word deau was first used in 
the time of Charles II., and probably dates from the French exile. 
As there were kings before Agamemnon, so there existed beaux 
before the days of Nash, Brummell, and d’Orsay.. For instance, 
at the marriage of the French King with the Infanta, in 1616, 
James Hay, Earl of Carlisle, and officer in the Scotch Guards, had 
his horses shod with silver. The man of fashion often aspired to 
be a man of letters ; George Villiers, the second Duke of Bucking- 
ham, wrote “ The Chance”; Killigrew, after the Restoration, pro- 
duced eleven plays. William Congreve, however. did not become a 
beau until he had written comedies. The majority of the beaux 
gambled, intrigued, and died generally unhappily. The Macaronis 
formed a brotherhood, of which Charles James Fox was a member 
till he became a Republican. They were eccentric in their dress, 
and carried muffs or fans. The Bucks or Bloods were an offshoot f 
of the Macaronis, and imitated the rowdyism of the Mohocks. 
Brummel and Nash were: in a sense, social reformers, by inculcating 
the virtue of clean linen in an age not remarkable for a love of 
soap and water. Comte d’Orsay—artist, sculptor, soldier, and duel- 
list—is now chiefly remembered for his /iaison with the Countess of 
Blessington. In conclusion, we heartily congratulate Mrs. Jerrold 
on her lively, anecdotal volume, which should not be overlooked 
by the student. 

For the right understanding of any literature some knowledge 
of the conditions under which it was produced is indispensable ; 
moreover» modern ways and usages can be interpreted only by the 
historical method. “Old Times in Scotland,”4 by Mr. Alex. D. 
Cumming, F.S.A (Scot.), deals principally with ecclesiastical affairs, | 














education, holidays, and folk-lore. In the introduction, Prof. 
Cooper tells us that “ Parental training and tradition, fifty years 
ago in Scotland, were still a living and important factor in the in- 
struction of the young,” but this, he implies, is no longer the case. | 
So very little space is devoted to the Pre-Reformation Church that | 
we are unable to determine precisely the debt Scotland owes to 
John Knox in respect of popular education. The fifteenth century, 
however, saw the gradual transference of the schools from the 


4. “Old Times in Scotland.” By Alex. D. Cumming, F.S.A. (Scot.). 
Paisley: Alexander Gardiner. 
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Church to the magistrates. Mr. Cumming admits that the Kirk, in 
the zenith of its power, wielded more power and possessed greater 
influence than the State. No detail of domestic life was free from 
the prying curiosity of the Elders; in fact, we may search history 
in vain for any country except Geneva when dominated by Calvin, 
or any institution, except the Spanish Inquisition, which can com- 
pete with it. Prior to the Reformation, the study of music was 
secondary only to Latin in the school curriculum, but sectarian 
strife killed it with the sister art of poesy for at least two cen- 
turies. Folklorists will find a mine of interesting information in 
this extremely well-written booklet. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“The Scottish Fairy Book,”! by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Grierson, is 
a worthy successor to the Welsh and Irish collections published by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. For its thirty-eight stories, told with admir- 
able directness and simplicity in her own words, the author has ran- 
sacked many classes of Scottish folk-lore, selecting from each, 
where possible, the stories which are least well-known. Some of 
them have an antiquity of nearly four hundred years, as, for in- 
stance, “ The Black Bull of Norroway,” “Thomas the Rhymer,” 
“The Red-Etin.” To our thinking, “The Well o’ the World’s 
End,” is the gem of the collection. It would be difficult to over- 
praise the beauty of the coloured frontispiece and the hundred 
illustrations in red and black by Mr. Morris Meredith Williams. 
Though primarily written for young people, “ The Scottish Fairy 
Book ” will delight all lovers of folk-lore.” 

“The Were-Wolf,”2 by Mr. Wm. B. Beattie, presents a gloomy 
picture of peasant life and corruption in high places in the days of 
Anne of Austria. The heroine of the story is the daughter of a 
peasant and a nobleman who, whilst in love with the seigneur’s son, 
is forced into marrying a peasant in order that the seigneur may 
obtain revenge on the man he hates by dishonouring his bride. The 
latter sets fire to her cottage, and, believing that she has by this 
act slain her husband’s murderer, flees to Paris, and seeks the pro- 
tection of Ninon de lEncles. Cardinal de Retz and Cyrano de 
Bergerac figure largely in the story, and the author depicts most 
vividly that rising of the populace against their oppressors which is 
known in history as “La Fronde.” “ The Were-Wolf” is a thrill- 
ing and well-constructed story, 


1. “The Scottish Fairy Book.” By Elizabeth W. Grierson. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
2. “The Were-Wolf.” By Wm. B. Beattie. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 
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Dora Austell, the beautiful and cultured daughter of an im- 
poverished peeress, marries, for his good looks rather than for 
worldly motives, Claude Osborne, the younger son of a Sheffield 
plutocrat, who by dint of lavish entertainments 1s pushing his way 
into society. When the glamour of the honeymoon has worn off, 
she discovers certain insignificant solecisms of language in her hus- 
band, and grows daily more impatient at the ostentatious vulgarity 
of his parents and their Sheffield friends. Such is the main plot 
of “ The Osbornes,”8 as told by Mr. E. F. Benson, and so far it 
differs little from other stories of mésalliances; but the parents, in | 
spite of their vulgarity, have hearts of gold, and are touchingly F 
devoted to each other. Then, just when Dora and Claude seem 
drifting helplessly apart, two events unconnected with each other 
happen at almost the same time, and avert a domestic tragedy. 
“The Osbornes” is a story of unusual pathos and power, and we 
heartily congratulate Mr. E. F. Benson on his latest achievement. 


“The A B C of Collecting Old English China,”4 by Mr. J. F. 
Blacker, is a work from which the average dealer can learn much 
and the beginner everything it behoves him to know about a sub- 
ject which is not only delightful in itself, but also offers, when the | 
requisite experience has been gained, an opportunity of supple- 
menting his income. The author’s previous work on pottery was 4 
so highly appreciated by critics and the public at large that ten 
thousand copies of it were sold within twelve months. Mr. Blacker 
gives a short history of the English factories, and shows how to | 
apply tests for unmarked china before 1800. As a guide to the 
amateur, he quotes, under the heading of the respective factories, | 
the prices realised by the more important lots at the William Bem- 
rose sale in 1909. Not the least interesting feature of this book is 
the account given of the various artists, many of whom were of 
exceptional talent, who devoted themselves to designing and colour- ; 
ing pottery. There are about eighty half-tone, besides innumer- 
able line, illustrations. We are amazed that so sumptuous a work 
can be sold at so moderate a price. 

A series of informal, after-dinner letters to a University tutor 
from a budding rector, who is rambling about the mountains with ] 
a young heiress professedly anxious to take up missionary work 
in India under the S.P.C.K.; her heavy brother, who breeds Borzois 
scientifically ; a devoted sister, together with a worldly-wise aunt in 
the backgrounds—such are the unpromising chief characters in 
“ Joy of Tyrol,”5 which Mr. J. M. Blake, in his subtitle, terms “a 
human document.” It is one of the most charming and unconven- 
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tional travel stories we have ever read, and the hundred or more 
illustrations, which are reproduced from the heroine’s sketches, are 
a feast for the eyes. Marsalys Ronnell, the heroine, is as exquisite 
as any creation of Shakespeare, and it surprises us that she should 
have completely emancipated herself from the blighting influence 
of her two maiden aunts, who ran a private Mission House opposite 
their parish church, and continually fulminated against the “Scarlet 
Woman.” There are the possibilities of tragedy in the develop- 
ments of this story; at one time it seems inevitable that ill-judged 
interference will drive apart two beings evidently made for each 
other. “ Joy of Tyrol” stands out from the ruck of fiction, and we 
wish it all the success it deserves. 

Dr. C. S. Welles is what the Germans call “a many-sided 
man”; he has written two volumes of genuine poetry, a pamphlet 
on the Constitution of the United States, a treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Social Development, another on Dietetics, and is at the 
same time a practising physician of high standing. “The Mil- 
lennium,’6 is a tractate on theology, sociology, and politics, with just 
sufficient plot and love interest to justify its pretensions to being a 
novel. It is a variant of “ The Ellwoods,” a story which was widely 
reviewed both in the United States and England. In respect of 
religion, his views savour of Swedenborgianism, but he would 
eliminate the “social evil” by admitting polygamy, and giving a 
legal status to illegitimate offspring. A certain unity underlies the 
heterogeneous features of this work, and, though we may not ac- 
cept the author’s opinions, it is impossible to avoid admiring their 
originality, and the dialectic and literary art with which he sustains 
them. 

It is somewhat unusual, except in picaresque romances, to 
select a villain for the chief character, but Mr. Francis Bancroft 
has done so in “ Richard Beverley.”?_ “Villain,” perhaps, is too 
severe a term to apply to its titular hero, but his record was a bad 
one so far as women were concerned. If Huldah Ashburton, whose 
dying mother had exacted from her the promise never to love too 
much, had not listened to that handsome scapegrace she might 
have lived a life of quiet domestic happiness with the blameless 
Gifford St. Just, who, after marrying her, in spite of her avowal 
that she loved another, divorced her on circumstantial evidence 
that would not have satisfied any British jury. Refusing alimony, 
she became once more a hospital nurse: and in that capacity, fights 
Beverley back from death. Nearly all the scenes of this strange 
drama of elemental passions are set in South Africa, in the years 


6. “The Millennium.” By Charles Stuart Welles, M.D. London: C. S. 


Welles. 
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immediately preceding the War, and covering that period. Mr. 
Francis Bancroft has a style of intense individuality and charm. 
He has succeeded admirably in conveying what artists would call 
the atmosphere, physical and moral, of city, township, and veldt. 
One feels the sense of tears in human affairs, and, until the last 
chapter is reached, the note of impending tragedy is seldom absent. 
“ Richard Beverley” possesses all the qualities that appeal to the 
more cultured section of the reading public. 


“Manual of English Prosody,”8 by Professor George Saints- 
bury, is composed on lines parallel with his “ history,” which was 
noticed very favourably, at the time of its appearance, in the 
Westminster Review ; but, being designed for the senior forms of 
Secondary School and University students, contains more intro- 
ductory matter. In the first of the four parts into which the 
“ Manual” is divided, the learned author treats of the leading prin- 
ciples which have underlain and do underlie the conflicting views 
and discordant terminology of the subject. Part II. deals with 
historical sketches of English prosody; Part III., with historical 
Survey of Views on it. The most practically valuable feature of 
the book is the vast number of passages scanned and commented 
on, from the beginnings of our literature down to the present time. 
There is a Glossary of Terms, an extensive Bibliography, and a 
“ Reasoned List” of Poets. Gascoigne’s “ Notes of Instruction” 
(1572-1575) is the first English prosodic treatise, whereas “ Art of 
English Poetry,” attributed to the two brothers, George and 
Richard Puttenham, is the most elaborate. Professor Saintsbury’s 
“ Manual” is admirably adapted to the purpose for which it is de- 
signed, and stands, in clearness of exposition, combined with ripe 
scholarship, without a rival. 


DRAMA. 


George Chapman has been scurvily treated by posterity, for 
it was not until more than two centuries after his death that the 
first collection of his plays, and that an incomplete one, appeared. 
In 1874-5, Mr. R. H. Shepherd edited the first complete edition, 
but the work was so carelessly performed that it satisfied neither 
the general reader, nor the student of Elizabethan drama. “The 
Plays and Poems of George Chapman: The Tragedies,”! edited 
by Professor T. M. Parrott, is a monument of critical acumen and 
laborious research. In every case but one the text has been 





8. “Manual of English Prosody.” By George Saintsbury. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 

1. “The Plays and Poems of George Chapman: The Tragedies.” Edited 
with Introductions and Notes by Thomas Marc Parrott, Ph.D. London: 
George Routledge and Sons. 
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founded upon the first edition of each play, the spelling modernized 
throughout, while keeping, as far as possible, the actual language 
of the author, and every play furnished with an introduction and 
illustrative, explanatory, and textual notes. The third volume 
(Poems) will contain the glossary. 


POETRY. 


Black Hawk, although a daring warrior, cannot, in respect of 
ability, be classed with such great historic Indians as Philip, Pon- 
tiac, and Tecumseh. He was, however, the leader of those Indians 
who took the British side against the Americans; moreover, he is 
the only one of his nation who left an autobiography. There is a 
“Life” of him by Drake. As a versified chronicle, “Lincoln in 
the Black Hawk War,”1 by Mr. Theophilus Middling, may not be 
without interest to dwellers on the other side of the Atlantic; but 
its poetical value may be appraised from the following extract, 
which is a fair sample of the composition as a whole :— 


The noblest of -his savage race, 

He had a touch of heaven’s grace, 

He would a life of service lead, 

Which he was taught by Johnny Appleseed. 
He said to me in confidence, 

No red-skin understood his sense ; 

Still he would help his people in their need. 


There are some 10,000 lines of similar doggerel in this “ Epos of 
the Northwest.” 

Mr. W. G. Hole is a poet of graceful and luxuriant imagina- 
tion, whose past achievements have been warmly approved by the 
foremost critics of our day. “The Chained Titan,”2 his latest pro- 
duction, has for its theme the pilgrimage to a small Greek sea- 
port of one whose soul has been wrung by the apparently irreme- 
diable miseries of the poor who are penned in big cities. In 


Some lone isle of mystical resort 
Embraced by languid seas whereon the stars, 
Recalled from convocation in the vast 
Of purple spaces, rain down the long night through 
Pale largesses of light,”— 


he beholds in vision the Gods and Titans of the ancient world 
summoned by Chaos. Moved by love for mankind, yet conscious 
of the dire vengeance that shall overtake him, Prometheus steals 


1. “Lincoln in the Black Hawk War.” By Theophilus Middling. St. 
Louis, Mo.: Sigma Publishing Co. 

2. “The Chained Titan: A Poem of Yesterday and To-day.” By W. G. 
Hole. London: Geo. Bell and Sons, 
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fire from on high :— 
But what time 
Unclosed the fragrant bloom of summer dusk, 
Wherein, as pistil hanging wet with dew, 
Drooped one bright star, a sudden, ruthless hand 
Shattered its velvet petals, and a flame 
Shot red alarm o’er heaven’s high citadel ; 
Huge ports, flung wide, unlidded eyes of fire 
That glared upon the world, and angry powers— 
Gods in their dreadful panoply of mail— 
Led forth their dense arrays till torrent rage 
Choked all the paths to earth. 
There are passages expressive of direct vision, ¢.g.:— 
Here hung lamps 
Of wakening emerald: boulders there stood robed 
In sombre blazonries, and pale green flames 
Ran in amongst the shadows, and disclosed 
In faint illumination tropic ferns. 
Now and again one meets with arresting lines, such as :-— 

“For manhood unmenaced is spoiled unawares of the things 

it has won.” 
Lyrics like the choruses of a Greek play are interspersed. “ The 
Chained Titan” is a virile poem of complex symbolism. It wit- 
nesses to the maturity of its author’s genius. 

Wistfulness of the Celtic type, which voices the sense of tears 
in human things, and contemplates life sub specie eternitatis, is the 
dominant note of “ Eire and Other Poems,”3 by Mr. Robin Flower. 
Perhaps the most striking example of it occurs in “Tir Na Nég” :-— 

But close your ears and silence the crying of your heart, 

Lest in the world of mortals you walk a man apart; 

For O! I heard the music, I answered to the call, 

And the land-wind mocks my longing and the sea-wind sad- 

dens all.” , 
Again, in “ The Lake of Longing ” :— 
“What’s this that whispers in the wind and goes lamenting by? 
It is the pipe of loneliness crying a silver cry— 
The voice of endless longing, that dies and will not die.” 
In “ The Sorrows of Senchan the Lonely,” the note is heard still 
more poignantly :— 
“ The double peace that makes life’s round complete, 
—And on my floors the sound of little feet— 

These things are best, and these things are not mine.” 

The above quotations, taken from poems good, but, perhaps, 
hardly amongst the best that Mr. Flower has given us, illustrate 
our meaning. “Hymnza” is a magnificent poem inspired by music 


3. “Eire and Other Poems.” By Robin Flower, London: Locke Ellis. 
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and saturated with its quintessential spirit. The ten sonnets, 
which are Shakespearean in form, are exceedingly beautiful. In 
conclusion, a word of praise is due to the publisher for the excel- 
lence of the format. 

Mr. Hedley Vicars Storey, after the manner of modern poets, 
takes himself very seriously, but we shall not upbraid him for that. 
In a long preface to “ Britannia Poems,” he ventilates his views on 
the functions of poetry, seeks to vindicate the wayward system of 
punctuation he has evolved for himself, and petulantly airs his 
grievance against the score or so of critics who disdained to notice 
“Home Once More” :— 


Perhaps these men, as all reviewers do, 
Sold my great work for half-a-dozen pence, 
Maybe before they'd read its Preface through!” 


“T hindered myself,” he admits, “with a presumptuous preface.” 
As the works of budding bards invariably find their way to the 
twopenny and threepenny boxes—Fitzgerald’s “ Omar,” is an ap- 
propriate instance—it is amazing to us that secondhand booksellers 
who, as a class, are not regarded as professional philanthropists, 
should act with such generosity towards the “ indolent reviewer.” 
Mr. Storey has, however, excepted the Westminster Review from 
the general indictment, and for this we tender him our thanks. 
“ Britannia Poems” fall under the respective headings of “ social,” 
“ political,” and “ satirical,” are described by their authors as “ ser- 
mons in rhyme.” We confess to liking him best when he is least 
didactic, as in “ Women of England,” where he strikes with pren- 
tice hand a lyric chord :— 

Be beautiful and strong, 

Women of England, tall and fair, 

Tall and dark, with radiant hair, 

Your eyes a summer song, 

Your mouth singing it. 

Your limbs and body whole, 

A strong will in control, 

And love stinging it. 


He is an avowed Socialist, but, in several poems, notably in 
“Woman. Triumphant,” he girds against the Suffragists :— 

“The women’s voices louder grew ; 

I ran away to Timbuctoo.” 
His Anti-Imperialism has led him into sneering at Nelson, devot- 
ing one long, sarcastic doggerel to the dispraise of Lord Milner, 
and another to branding “ Morley-Sahib” as an oppressor of the 
Indian race. We may utterly loathe the policy of these eminent 


4. “Britannia Poems.” By Hedley Vicars Storey. Oxford: Shelley 
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statesmen without endorsing Mr. Storey’s ridiculous contention that 
an average artisan would have solved the complex problems of 
Indian administration more successfully than did Lord Morley. 
“England’s Flag” is a spirited composition in the style of Mr. 
Kipling. “The King is Dead,” is among the best poems in the 
collection. Mr. Storey has still much to learn as regards tech- 
nique ; rhymes like “ palace is” and “ malice is” set one’s teeth on 
edge; but he possesses “grit,” and the present volume shows a 
notable advance on its 

“The Revolt of Woman, and Other Poems,”5 by Mr. Vivian 
Locke Ellis, whose “ Five Lyrical Poems,” were accorded a hearty 
welcome by the Westminster Review and the Press at large, will, 
unless we be much mistaken, prove caviare to the general. Mr. 
Ellis scorns the cheap effects and tawdry devices wherewith seekers 
after popularity are wont to tickle the ears of the groundlings, 
and appeals solely to the cultured few who alone can appreciate 
finished technique and dainty rhyme linked with high and subtle 
thought. To these qualities must be added passion, force, and 
individuality. “ Peace, She Slumbers,” from which we quote the 
opening stanza, might have been written by Peele, or any of the 
great Elizabethans :— 


Peace, she slumbers. What, for rest, 
Shaped so sweetly as that breast ; 
What so dark and dreamy-wise 

As the shadow in those eyes? 

What so quiet as the air 

Sleep has when it settles there? 


The title-poem, with its intensely modern note of introspection, 
stands in striking contrast with the glowing Orientalism of “A 
Dream of Babylon.” In conclusion, we congratulate Mr. Ellis 
warmly on his latest achievement. 

Mr. Gus. J. Trares, after a successful career as pharmacist at 
St. Louis, Missouri, turned his attention to painting, travel, the 
acquisition of Latin and of several modern languages. “Selections 
from Parts I. and II. of Frederick’s Peregrinations, and Other 
Poems,” are, for the most part, sorry doggerel, of which the fol- 
lowing lines will serve as a specimen :— 


Arch-traitor to material gain! apostate of success! 

What verdict shall opinion set on thy foolhardiness? 

Better the counsels of the wise thy valour had not mocked, 
And all the boast of empty schemes thy judgment had not rocked. 


Some of his lyrics are, however, extremely pretty. For instance, 


‘ “The Revolt of Woman, anc Other Poems.” By Vivian Locke Ellis. 
Lon - Locke Ellis. 

Selections from Parts I. and II. of Frederick’s Peregrinations, and 
Other pean ” By Gus. J. Trares. London: Murray and Co. 
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his description of the cachucha in “ The Dance,” from which we 
cull a stanza :— 
Fingers a-snapping, 
Heel and toes tapping 
Wildly the floor, in monotonous sound: 
Motion delirious, 
Queenly imperious, 
Loosens her jew’l-studded cestus around. 
Heine has unmistakably inspired “ The Beauteous and the Joyous.” 


In “ Pietro of Siena,”? Mr. Stephen Phillips has produced a 
blank-verse drama which not only possesses poetic merits of a high 
order, but also fulfils the conditions of the stage. Like the Eliza- 
bethan playwrights, he has found his subject in the troublous times 
of the Italian Renaissance. In Act I, Pietro Tornielli and his 
troops are battering down the gates of Gonzaga’s Place. The be- 
sieged prince bids his sister Gemma escape whilst there is yet time, 
but she will not :— 


“ Brother, let me be near thee in the storm. 
I claim its lightnings and its thunder claps.” 
“T alone,” rejoins the distracted prince, 
“ Must stand upright against the towering wave.” 
It is sunset, and Tornielli condemns him to die at sunrise, in spite 
of his prayer: 
“ Ah, send me not from glory to the grave.” 
Gemma, too, pleads :— 
“Why, he hath but a few brief hours to pray, 
To reconcile him with Eternal God, 
Only the transit of a summer night.” 
Tornielli’s love is kindled. 
“For a face a moment since, 
Sprung like a sudden splendour on the dusk, 
Now vanished ; for a voice that stole on us 
Like strings from planets dreaming in faint skies 
With a low pleaded music.” 
Had he not marked her words? 
“I would give up the very ghost of me, 
And my dear soul would put in pawn for him.” 


Tornielli resolves to spare Gonzaga’s life, but only at the price of 
his sister’s shame, and the old nurse, Caterina, is persuaded most 
reluctantly into breaking down Gemma’s scruples :— 

“ Ah, God, must this old and shrunken voice 

Use to persuade her white soul to this act?” 


7. “Pietro of Siena.” By Stephen Phillips. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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Gemma, an angel of purity amid vicious surroundings, is indignant : 
“ Like a beast, not man, 

He would ensnare me for a fleshly hour, 

Baiting the trap even with a brother's life.” 
She adds :— 

“ Ah, woman, but our bodies are our souls.” 
Tornielli, stricken with remorse, proposes marriage, 

“ For, if you will, I'll wed you without pause, 

And, with the light of children’s faces, we 

‘ will deserve 
The falling sunset and the evening star.” 


The doom pronounced on the Gonzaga family is thus averted, and 
the sun rises to the tune of wedding bells. 

Mr. Charles E. Graves is what our German friends would term 
a many-sided man ; he has compiled two biographies of more than 
ephemeral interest; written with knowledge ef music and musi- 
cians ; collaborated with Mr. E. V. Lucas in a number of humorous 
productions, ¢.g., “Wisdom While You Wait,” and has a pretty 
knack of writing light verse. Of “Party Portraits and Other 
Verses,”® the first part consists of “ skits” on prominent politicians 
of the Liberal side; the second is entitled “ Appreciations”; the 
third “ Frivola.” Of the last-named “ Contingent Guarantees,” is 
a parody of Swinburne’s. “If You were April’s Lady,” is deli- 
ciously droll. Mr. Graves can hit hard on occasion, but his humour 
is never vitriolic or vulgar. This amusing booklet is sure to find 
its way into the clubs. 

The Rev. F. W. Orde Ward tells us he is “Sussex born and 
Sussex-bred,” and that loveliest of our counties is to be congratu- 
lated on having in him a poet so well equipped to chant its praises. 
Although no quotation from “ Songs of Sussex”® can convey more 
than a faint impression of its stately harmonies, the wealth of ima- 
gery, the insight into Nature in her varying moods and, lastly, her 
interpretation of the Creator, to be found in this dainty booklet. 
The greater part of the pieces are odes, and these might serve as 
a poetical itinerary to the chief beauty spots in Sussex. Here is 
an example culled almost at random :— 

A world of woods and streams, here pictured Bramber, 

Then Steyning stands and dreams 

And ground recovered gleams ; 

Once rolled the tide, where honeysuckles clamber 

And ivy frets and fits in brickwood seams. 

Where ravined Romans and dug deep for metal— 





8. “Party Portraits and Other Verses.” By C. L. Graves. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 

9. “Songs of Sussex.” By the Rev. F. W. Orde Ward. London: 
Erskine Macdonald. 
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Wild boars met wilder men, 
Flits the gold-crested wren ; 
Hare’s ear and money-wort, and primrose petal, 
Kindle tame torches in some quiet glen. 
Where point matched point, and whistled the steel edge, 
Murmurs the mountain sedge. 
In the next edition we hope the author will add an index. 


In this age of anthologies, the claims of Scottish poetry have 
hitherto, from some inscrutable reason, been overlooked. We, 
therefore, hail with joy the appearance of “ The Edinburgh Book 
of Scottish Verse,”!° edited by Mr. W. Macneile Dixon, Professor 
of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. In the intro- 
duction, he deals with the debateable question as to what Scottish 
poetry is, and his solution of the problem is one which would satisfy 
all but pedants. The collection follows, in the main, the lines of 
the “ Oxford Book of Verse,” viz. the poets, from John Barbour 
down to Ronald Campbell Macfie, follow in chronological order, 
obsolete words in the earlier texts are explained by footnotes, and a 
glossary of all Scots words is furnished at the end of the book. 
With the exception of Spain, Scotland is richer in ballad literature 
than any other country in Europe. No student of de//es lettres can 
afford to neglect it, and the slight dialectic difficulties are easily 
mastered. Professor Dixon is to be congratulated on the scholarly 
way in which he has performed his task. 

“ Five Centuries of English Verse,”™ by Mr. William Stebbing, 
consists of seventy-one “appreciations” of our poets, and repre- 
sents the fruits of a lifetime devoted to their study. We have 
seen no work covering anything like the same vast field of litera- 
ture that corresponds even remotely to this. Its utility is incon- 
testable, for Mr. Stebbing cannot fail to communicate his enthu- 
siasm to his readers unless, indeed, their minds are hermetically 
sealed against poetry. By the courtesy of publishers, he has been 
enabled to incorporate a good deal of copyright verse, which adds 
materially to the charm of these two handy little volumes, the price 
of which places them within the reach of slender purses. 


Vergil, although far from being the “tenderest of Roman 
poets,” is a consummate artist in words and rhythm, and conse- 
quently a very difficult author to render into verse or prose. All 
prose translations of him challenge comparison with that of Messrs. 
Lonsdale and Lee issued, in the “Globe edition,” about twenty- 
nine years ago, which was intended as much for the general reader 


10, “The Edinburgh Book of Scottish Verse.” Selected and edited by W. 
Macneile Dixon. London: Meiklejohn and Holden. 
11. “Five Centuries of English Verse. Vol. I., Chaucer to Burns. Vol. 
a Wordsworth to Tennyson.” By William Stebbing. Oxford: University 
ress. 
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as the student. With the original before us we have compared 
portions of “ Vergil: The Georgics,”” as translated by Messrs. F. 
P. Shipman, M.A, and A. A. Irwin Nesbitt, M.A., with the above 
English “ classic,” and we are pleased to find that it bears the test 
admirably. We miss, perhaps, certain rhythmic effects and literary 
artifices in its predecessor, but, in the case of a translation pri- 
marily intended to assist students in self-preparation for examina- 
tions, this loss was inevitable, and more than compensated by a 
clear rendering of the text. It is a scholarly performance, and, as 
a translation, leaves nothing to be desired on the part of the student. 


The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 
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